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The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1957 


Martin K. Nurmi, Epitror 


This bibliography, compiled by a joint bibliography committee for 
groups General Topics II and English IX of the Modern Language 
Association, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement’’ rather than a 
period. Thus, though the English section is largely limited to the 
years 1800-1837, other sections extend over a different span of years. 

Important studies published prior to 1957 are included in the list 
for this year when for some reason they were inadequately noticed 
in earlier issues, or when significant reviews of such studies ap- 
peared in 1957. References to previously cited works give only a shor- 
tened title, followed by a reference such as ‘‘See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 
102,’’ directing the reader to the original complete entry. Following 
lists of current reviews, similar references indicate where earlier 
reviews may be found. For all entries in this bibliography which do 
not specify a date, 1957 may be assumed. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges the contributions of his col- 
laborators, who have gathered materials, written reviews, and aided 
in a number of ways. In the foreign languages they are: P. M. 
Mitchell, Univ. of Kansas (Danish); Giovanni Gullace, LeMoyne 
Coll. (French) ; Robert L. Kahn, Univ. of Washington (German) ; 
Lienhard Bergel, Queens Coll. (Italian); Raymond S. Sayers, 
Columbia (Portuguese); Edmund L. King, Princeton (Spanish) ; 
and John B. Hughes, Princeton (Spanish American). In English 
they are: Edward E. Bostetter, Univ. of Washington; Kenneth 
Curry, Univ. of Tennessee; Stephen F. Fogle, Univ. of Florida; 
Stewart C. Wilcox, Univ. of Oklahoma; Andrew Wright, Ohio State 
Univ. (who sean journals and other periodicals) ; Kenneth Neill 
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Cameron, Carl Pforzheimer Library; David V. Erdman, New York 
Public Library; James V. Logan, Ohio State Univ.; Thomas M. 
Raysor, Univ. of Nebraska; Elisabeth Schneider, Temple Univ.; 
Clarence D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan; and Bennett Weaver, Univ. 
of Michigan (who review studies in their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors and 
publishers are invited to send to the editor (at Department of Eng- 
lish, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio) review copies of relevant books 
or monographs, and offprints of articles. 


CONTENTS 

PAGE 
English 129 
Danish 168 
French 169 
German 201 
Italian 219 
Portuguese 226 
Spanish 232 
Spanish American ; 238 


ABBREVIATIONS 


American Literature 

The Americas (Washington) 
American Scholar 

Anales de la Unwwersidad de Chile 
Books Abroad 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies (Liverpool) 
Bulletin Hispansque 

Bulletin of New York Public Library 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espajola 
Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 
College English 

Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos 
Clavileno 

Comparative Literature 

Convivium 

Le Divan 

Essays in Criticism 

Etudes Germaniques 

Journal of English Literary History 
English Studies 

The Ezxplicator 

La France libre (London) 

Frangais Moderne 

French Review 

French Studies 

German Life and Letters 

Germanic Review 

German Quarterly 





THE 


GSLI 
Ins 
Hivs 
HLQ 
HE 
Hum 
JA 
JEGP 
JHI 
Kk 
KSJ 
KSMB 
Le Mo 
Let It 
LFS 
li 

LM 
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MF 
ML 
MLJ 
MLN 
MLQ 
MLE 
MP 
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Nac 
NacC 
NAnt 
NCF 
NL 
NEQ 
NE 
NEFH 
NSN 
NYHTBE 
NYTBE 
Par 
PBSA 
PMLA 
Pon 
PQ 
RdL 
RDM 
RES 
RFL 
RHL 
RHM 
BI 
RIB 
RL 
RLC 
RLelt 
RNC 
RR 
RSH 


8 
SAQ 
SR 
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Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 
Insula (Madrid) 

Hispania (U.S.A.) 

Huntington Library Quarterly 

Hispanic Review 

Humanitas 

Journal of Zsthetics 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Kenyon Review 

Keats-Shelley Journal 

Keats and Shelley Memorial Bulletin 
Letterature Moderne 

Lettere Italiane 

Les Lettres frangaises (Paris) 

British Broadcasting Corporation Listener 
London Magazine 

Le Monde (Paris) 

Mercure de France 

Modern Languages 

Modern Language Journal 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

The Nation 

La Nacion (Buenos Aires) 

El Nacional (Caracas) 

La Nuova Antologia 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

Nouvelles littéraires (Paris) 

Notes & Queries, New Series 

The New Republic 

Nueva revista de filologia Hispénica 
New Statesman § Nation 

New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
New York Times Book Review 
Paragone 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
Il Ponte 

Philological Quarterly 

Revista do Livro 

Revue des deur mondes 

Review of English Studies 

Revista da Faculdade de Letras 

Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revista Hispdnica moderna 

Revista Iberoamericana 

Revista Iberoamericana de bibliografia 
Revista de literatura 

Revue de littérature comparée 

Rassegna della Letteratura Italiana 
Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 
Romanic Review 

Revue des science humaine 

Spectator 

South Atlantic Quarterly 

Sewanee Review 

Saturday Review 
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ve 


TLS Times Literary Supplement (London) 
UA Universidad de Antioquia (Medellin, Colombia) 
USQBR United States Quarterly Book Review 
UTQ University of Toronto Quarterly 
VQR Virginia Quarterly Review 
YR Yale Review 
YWES Year’s Work in English Studies 


ENGLISH 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Charles B. Woods, and Curt Zimansky, 
‘*English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ PQ, 
xXxxv1 (1957), 289-416. 

Bullough, Geoffrey, and P. M. Yarker. ‘‘The Nineteenth Century.”’ 
YWES, xxxvi (1955), 190-217. 

Dickson, Sarah August. ‘‘The Arents Collection of Books in Parts 
and Associated Literature.’’ BNYPLD, ux1 (1957), 267-280. 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1956.’’ 
JEGP, tv (1957), 443-446. 


Gordon, John D. ‘‘ New in the Berg Collection : 1952-1956.’’ BNYPL, 


LxI (1957), 303-311, 353-363. 
Catalog of selected items, including some by Coleridge, Scott, and Southey. 


Green, David Bonnell, and Edwin Graves Wilson. ‘‘ Current Bibliog- 
raphy.’’ ASJ, vt (1957), 129-157. 

‘This bibliography ... is a register of the literary interest in Keats, Shelley, 

Byron, Hunt, and their circles from (approximately) July 1955 through June 


1956.’ 
Guthke. See ‘‘ Lewis.’’ 
Healey. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Houtchens, Carolyn W. and Lawrence H., eds. The English Roman- 
tic Poets and Essayists: A Review of Research and Criticism. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America. 

In order of publication this is the third book of the series sponsored by the 
Committee on Research Projects of the Romantic Group of MLA. It reviews the 
research and criticism that has gathered about the essayists and the poets not 
included in the Raysor volume, The English Romantic Poets (the similarity of 
the titles in this series will breed confusion). It is the first in the series to be 
blessed with an index. This handbook is more urgently needed, if possible, than 
one on the popular five poets where there are more discernible milestones, 
‘¢monumental’’ books that help point the way to the uninitiated. In sheer bulk 
a great deal has been written in a century and a half on the lesser writers of 
the period, and it is easier to go astray than in the studies of the major poets. 
Studious readers will therefore give thanks all the more warmly to the collabora- 
tors for their painstaking labors in sifting and evaluating items and in in- 
dicating patterns of criticism as they emerge over the years. Thoroughness and 
a firm critical point of view are achieved by all eleven contributors. 
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While there is much to praise in the scholarship on this group of writers, the 
impression grows as one reads the book that first-rate work is spotty and that 
there are many neglected gaps to be filled. The fact that the contributors 
include a large portion of nineteenth-century studies (more than in the Raysor 
volume) argues not so much for the excellence of nineteenth-century scholarship 
as for the lack of more vigorous interest in the twentieth century. A rough sum- 
mary of some of the chief activity will help to illustrate needs and inequalities. 

Blake as a major poet should have major attention, and he has been getting 
it in recent years. In addition to a rather solid body of competent studies, there 
is the excellent editorial and bibliographical work of Keynes and there are 
outstanding books by Damon, Murry, Percival, Schorer, Frye, and Erdman. 
Frye remarks that Blake scholarship and criticism advanced immeasurably in 
the twenties, but viewing Blake criticism as a whole he also says that much of 
it is irresponsible, making value judgments without knowing ‘‘ what five sixths 
of the poetry means.’’ And he quotes Erdman that ‘‘ Blake biography is still 
in a pre-scientific state.’’ Lamb scholarship has been promoted by the work of 
E. V. Lucas, but his editions are far from unimpeachable and his Life is not 
definitive. Barnett remarks that there has been a great accumulation of the 
facts of Lamb’s life but no momentous interpretations. In criticism Tave points 
out that ‘‘refusal to criticize is a major tradition in the literature about 
Lamb.’’ His personality has constantly got in the way of his writings, and 
‘*close analysis of the compositional elements of his essays’’ is needed. Hazlitt 
has been more fortunate, as Miss Schneider shows, with Howe’s biography and 
his revision of the Waller-Glover edition. But there is no full-length general 
criticism that is notable, no complete study of his philosophical writings (one 
is the more grateful for Miss Schneider’s excellent study of his Aesthetics), and 
an exhaustive study of his criticism seems to be called for. The student of Scott 
is fortunate to have Grierson’s scholarly edition of the Letters and his Life, 
and Corson’s indispensable bibliography. However, Hillhouse calls attention to 
the want of proper treatment of Scott’s miscellaneous prose and his editorial 
work. And for all the huge load of critical comment, one wonders if the last 
word has been said on the evaluation of his novels. Curry remarks that most 
readers and many critics of Southey derive their views from Byron, Hazlitt, and 
Macaulay, or simply find him uncongenial, and that modern literary histories 
follow the nineteenth-century views of Stephen, Dennis, and Saintsbury. Super 
finds the nineteenth-century Crump edition better for Landor’s prose than the 
twentieth-century Welby edition. Surprisingly, Imaginary Conversations have 
been in themselves the subject of little scholarly attention. There is no detailed 
study of Landor’s style. Super remarks that a great portion of the research on 
Landor has been in dissertations by doctoral cardidates (he cites a large num- 
ber, many of them unpublished) who have never been heard from again in the 
field of Landor scholarship. Super’s own two books seem to be the only recent 
pieces of outstanding scholarship. The Houtchens, in surveying Hunt, remark 
that the great lack is a ‘‘ well-developed, scholarly edition of his letters and 
publications.’’ Fortunately the Milford edition of his poems is a sound one and 
almost complete, and there are two good biographies. The Landré Life (not 
translated into English) also contains much of the best criticism. But there 
seems to be no book devoted exclusively to his poetry, or to his criticism (an 
apparently unpublished dissertation on his theatrical criticism is noted), or to 
Hunt as an essayist. It is to be hoped that the Houtchens’ recent edition of 
previously unreprinted essays with its excellent general introduction by Thorpe 
will excite a renewal of interest. J. E. Jordan in his survey of De Quincey re- 
marks that Masson’s is still the standard edition ‘‘by default of any better,’’ 
but there are some good editions of separate works. The greatest need, Jordan 
says, is for an edition of the letters. There are two satisfactory biographies, 
Sackville-West’s containing good criticism. Jordan encouragingly remarks on 
the ‘‘renaissance of De Quincey scholarship in the last thirty years’’; but he 
says in spite of many studies on the subject, De Quincey’s style ‘‘ remains elu- 
sive,’’ and that little attention has been paid to him as a biographer, or to his 
sources, or to his reputation. It is hardly to be expected that the poets Campbell 
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and Moore should arouse major attention today. H. H. Jordan presents the 
chapters on these poets, and while there is more criticism of Moore than might 
be expected, Jordan concludes that he deserves a consideration and a competent 
judgment that he has hitherto not received. 

Picking the bare bones as I have done gives an unjust emphasis to the wants 
and irregularities in the total work on these writers. I have, for instance, given 
little consideration to recent scholarly papers on specialized topics. Much that 
is well worth reading (as well as much that is wrong-headed and trivial) has 
been produced both in the past and in the present century. But it is clear that 
there is still plenty to be done on the Romantic writers outside the study of the 
five most popular poets. The contributors to this book should be thanked for 
revealing the needs as well as for guidance to the achievements. (J.V.L.) 


Leclaire, Lucien. A General Analytical Bibliography of the Regional 
Novelists of the British Isles, 1800-1950. Paris: Société d’Editions 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1954. 

Rev. by Gwyn Jones in RES, viii (1957), 102-104. 


Mish, Charles C., J. Max Patrick, and John G. Allee, Jr. ‘‘ Annual 
Bibliography for 1956—English: Eighteenth-Nineteenth Cen- 
turies.’’ PMLA, txxu, No. 2 (1957), 213-230. 


Nurmi, Martin K., ed. ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography for the Year 1956.’’ PQ, xxxv1 (1957), 
97-182. 


Raysor, Thomas M., ed. The English Romantic Poets. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 101-102. 
Rev. by J. Benziger in CE, xix (1957), 91-92; by D. Ferguson in Satk, 
Oct. 26, pp. 20-21; by M. Timko in JEGP, Lyi (1957), 499-502. 


Townsend, Francis G., et al. ‘‘Victorian Bibliography for 1956.’’ 
MP, uv (1957), 234-269. 


Watson, George, ed. The Cambridge Bibliography of English Lttera- 
ture. Vol. V, Supplement: AD 600-1900. Cambridge : Cambridge 
University Press. 

‘As nearly as possible sections have been brought down to the beginning of 

the year 1955.’’ 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Altick, Richard D. The English Common Reader: A Social History 
of the Mass Reading Public 1800-1900. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 

The first ‘‘large-scale work on the reading public as a social phenomenon,’ 
this book traces not only the growth of the mass reading public in the nineteenth 
century but also the development of a ‘‘ revolutionary social concept: that of the 
democracy of print.’’ 


? 


Artom Treves, Giuliana. The Golden Ring: The Anglo-Florentines, 


1847-1862. London: Longmans, Green, 1956. 
Rev. in Dublin Mag., n.s. Xxxm (1957), 50-51. 


Bass, Robert D. The Green Dragoon: the Lives of Banastre Tarleton 
and Mary Robinson. New York: Holt. 
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Rev. by Louis B. Wright in NYTBR, March 24, p. 7; by E. H. Smith in 
NYHTBR, March 17, p. 1. 


Blanch, Lesley, ed. The Game of Hearts: Harriette Wilson and Her 
Memoirs. London: Gryphon Books. 
Rev. by G. Hamilton in S, Nov. 1, p. 584; in TLS, Nov. 29, p. 718; by R. 
Partridge in NSN, Nov. 30, p. 740; in Li, Oct. 10, p. 575. 


Brand, C. P. Italy and the English Romantics. Cambridge, England : 
Cambridge University Press. 


Butler, E. M., ed. A Regency Visitor: The Letters of Prince Piickler- 
Muskau. London : Collins. 
Rev. by R. Mayne in NSN, Sept. 14, p. 326; by K. Miller in 8, Sept. 20, pp. 
373-374; in TLS, Sept. 20, p. 558; in La, Sept. 19, p. 441. 


Clive, John. Scotch Reviewers: the Edinburgh Review, 1802-1815. 
London: Faber; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
Rey. by V. S. Pritchett in NSN, May 18, pp. 646-647; by Lord David Cecil in 
S, May 31, p. 721; in TLS, June 7, p. 347; by G. 8. Fraser in LM, Iv (Dec. 
1957), 69-73. 

Mr. Clive’s study of the Edinburgh Review covers the circumstances of its 
founding, the opinions set forth during its first dozen or so years, and its in- 
fluence. The book is not a chronological history, however; and it is not con- 
cerned, as the Shines’ work on the Quarterly was, with identifying the authors 
of individual articles. 

Mr. Clive treats most extensively the political side of the Edinburgh. He 
ascribes its founding in large part to the unfavorable situation and prospects of 
Whig lawyers in Scotland, and in his discussion of the part played by each of 
the four prime movers in the concern—Jeffrey, Smith, Brougham, and Horner— 
emphasizes political affairs. Here he is able to introduce a good deal of fresh 
material, mainly from the unpublished portions of Horner’s correspondence. He 
analyzes in greater detail than others have done the Edinburgh’s position(s) 
with reference to the complicated ins and outs of the various Whig factions and 
causes. His compact summary of Whig history in these years should be useful 
to literary readers who have forgotten their English history. There are chapters 
also on the Edinburgh’s economic and monetary views and on the philosophy 
of history implicit in the articles having to do with foreign and ancient cultures, 
the nature of man, and the history of civilization. 

Apparently discouraged by the bulk of what has already been written 
about the Review’s literary criticism, Mr. Clive devotes his single chapter on 
this subject almost entirely to Jeffrey’s treatment of Wordsworth, where he 
has the advantage of having found an unpublished early letter in which Jeffrey 
throws valuable light on one of his own critical principles. But the chapter as 
a whole is incomplete and perhaps a trifle superficial. In other chapters, too, 
there is some oversimplification: the method of study seems to me to exaggerate 
the unanimity in the point of view and policy of the Review. These disadvantages 
are slight, however; the work as a whole is a sound and most useful contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the early Edinburgh. (E.W.S.) 


Connell, Brian. Portrait of a Whig Peer. Compiled from the papers 
of the Second Viscount Palmerston, 1739-1802. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 
tev. in Li, Oct. 3, p. 529. 

de Courey, G. I. C. Paganini: the Genoese. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 

Rev. by Arthur Berger in NYTBR, Sept. 29, p. 7. 
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Doyle, A. I. ‘‘Martin Joseph Routh and His Books in Durham Uni- 
versity Library.’’? Durham University Journal, n.s. xvu (1956), 
100-107. 


Ewens, J. Baird. The Three Hermits. London: Epworth Press, 1956. 
Rev. as ‘‘Tractarian Forerunners’’ by Tom Driberg in S, Dec. 14, 1956, p. 
874. The three are Alexander Knox, John Jebb, and J. H. Newman. 


Gibb, D. E. W. Lloyd’s of London. London: Macmillan. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 27, p. 578; by S. T. Williamson in NYTBR, Oct. 6, p. 10. 


Hawes, Frances. Henry Brougham. London: Cape. 
W. H. Hughes in NSN, July 13, p. 57. 


Irvine, James, ed. Parties and Pleasures: The Diaries of Helen 
Graham 1823-1826. Edinburgh: Paterson. 
Rev. by Rose Macaulay in S, Nov. 1, p. 583. 


Lever, Sir Tresham, ed. The Letters of Lady Palmerston. London : 
John Murray. 
Rev. in Li, Oct. 3, p. 529. 


Malraux, André. Saturn: an Essay on Goya. London: Phaidon. 
Rev. by James J. Sweeney in NYTBR, Aug. 4, p. 1; in TLS, July 12, p. 423. 


Mandelbaum, Maurice. ‘‘The Scientific Background of Evolutionary 
Theory in Biology.’’ JHI, xvim (1957), 342-361. 


Marix-Spire. See ‘‘French’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 
Mineka, Francis E. ‘‘ John Stuart Mill: Letters on the French Rev- 
olution of 1830.’’ Victorian Studies, I (1957), 137-154. 


“é 


Prevost. See ‘‘French’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Ramsden, Charles. London Bookbinders, 1780-1840. London: Bats- 
ford, 1956. 


Rev. by William 8. Mitchell in Library, 5th series x1 (1956), 287-289. 


Rossi. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘ Foseolo.’’ 


Sampson, R. V. Progress in the Age of Reason: The Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Day. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 


Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘Blunders about Blackwood.’’ Nd&Q, n.s. Iv 
(1957), 263-265, 307-308. 
Important on ascriptions of authorship to Maginn and others. 


Taylor, A. J. P. The Trouble Makers. London: Hamilton. 
Rey. in Li, July 18, pp. 101-102. 
Dissent over foreign policy, 1742-1939. 


Van der Tuin. See ‘‘French’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 
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Voisin, Jacques. J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre a Vépoque romantique: 
’ + 


Les écrits autobiographiques et la légende. Paris: Didier, 1956. 
Rev. by F. Zulli in BA, xxx1 (1957), 45. 


Watson, Melvin R. Magazine Serials and the Essay Tradition, 1746- 
1820. (Louisiana State University Studies, Humanities Series, 
No. 6) Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956. 

Rev. by R. Haig in JEGP, tv1 (1957), 496-499. 
Devotes a chapter to Lamb, Hunt, and Hazlitt, showing ‘‘the change from 
the eighteenth century essay to the familiar essay of the nineteenth century. 


Wheatley, Vera. The Life and Work of Harriet Martineau. London: 
Secker and Warburg. 
Rev. by Betty Miller in NSN, Aug. 31, pp. 253-254; by Jenny Nasmyth in 
S, Sept. 20, p. 371; in TLS, Oct. 4, p. 592; by Richard D. Altick in NYHTBR, 
Oct. 20, p. 10. 


White, R. J. Waterloo to Peterloo. New York: Macmillan ; London: 
Heinemann. 

Rev. in TLS, May 17, p. 302; by A. Briggs in NSN, May 18, p. 649; by J. H. 
Plumb in S, June 7, pp. 757-758. 

A thoughtful historical essay, no mere ‘‘baekground’’ book, this reinter- 
pretation of the tense period of transition from Old England to an England 
ready for Reform is a well-tempered attempt ‘‘to lay the ghost of . . . Jeremiah 
Brandreth’’ and to comprehend the troubled and ambiguous reality behind 
Shelley’s vision of a Masque of Anarchy. A closely reasoned and documented— 
yet quietly controversial—study of the people, the governors, the spies, in short 
the dynamics of the ‘‘suspended revolution’’ that constituted the particularly 
English political atmosphere in which English Romanticism flourished. Good 
reading assignment for a course on any level. (D.V.E.) 


Wightman, Ralph. Rural Rides. London: Cassell. 

Rev. in TLS, April 5, p. 206. 

‘‘Mr. Wightman followed in the footsteps—or rather hoofmarks—of Cobbett, 
and talked of what he saw with Cobbett’s views and vistas of 130 years ago 
for comparison. ’’ 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. ‘‘The Correspondent Breeze: a Romantic Meta- 
phor.’’ AR, xtx (1957), 113-130. 

A wide-ranging and illuminating essay which emphasizes the iconic signif- 
icance of the image to the Romante poets, who ‘‘made imaginative use of one 
or another attribute of the mind which had earlier been noted incidentally, or 
not at all, and: which made the mind peculiarly opposite to some major preoc- 
cupations of the age.’’ (p.129) (8.C.W.) 


Barzun, Jacques. The Energies of Art: Studies of Authors, Classic 
and Modern. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Rev. by J. Smith in YR, x~vt (1957), 267-270; in VQR, xxxm (1957), 
lvi, lviii. 
Barzun’s concern is still Romanticism and its relation to the ‘‘ modern ego.’’ 


Bayley, John. The Romantic Survival. London: Constable; Fair- 
lawn, N.J.: Essential Books. 
Rev. as ‘‘ What is Romantic Poetry?’’ in TLS, Apr. 5, p. 208; by G. Hough 
in S, Apr. 12, p. 490; by John Jones in NSN, Apr. 13, p. 492; in VQR, xxx 
(1957), evii; by T. Gunn in LM, Iv (Sept. 1957), 76-79; by R. Graecon in 
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English, x1 (1957), 236, 237; by P. Ure as ‘‘From Wordsworth to Yeats,’’ in 
Ih, July 25, pp. 133-135. 

Examines the typical Romantic issues (Wordsworth, Byron, etc.) 
how they survive in Yeats, Auden, Thomas. 


, to show 


Brands, G. M. C. Naturalism in Nineteenth Century English Lttera- 
ture. New York: Russell and Russell. 


Cecil, Lord David. The Fine Art of Reading and Other Literary Es- 
says. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
Rev. by C. Baker in SatR, Sept. 28, pp. 22-23. 
Contains essays on Austen and Hazlitt. 


Clive. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘‘Romanticism: Devil’s Advocate.’’ Pp. 24-31 
in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major English Romantic 
Poets (see below). 


Fogle, Richard Harter. ‘‘A Note on Romantic Oppositions and Re- 
conciliations.’’ Pp. 17-23 in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. 
The Major English Romantic Poets (see below). 


Fox, Adam. ‘‘ English Poetry in the Reign of George III: Continuity 
and Contrast.’’ English, x1 (1957), 170-173. 
Attempts to show continuity and contrast in the change from classic to 
romantic. Too brief and elementary to be very useful. (A.W.) 


Friederich, Werner P,. with the collaboration of David Henry 
Malone. Outline of Comparative Literature: From Dante 
Alighieri to Eugene O’Neill. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. 

Rev. by R. Rosenberg in JEGP, iyi (1957), 250-252. 
Chapters IV and V are devoted to Pre-Romanticism and Romanticism. 

Frye, Northrop. Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 

Rev. by H. Bloom in YR, xiv (1957), 130-133. 
Some discussion of Romanticism; some use of all the Romantic poets. A 
polemic in literary theory that concerns all of us. 


George, Albert J. The Development of French Romanticism. See PQ, 


xxxv (1956), 129; xxxvi (1957), 131-132. 
Rev. by A. G. Engstrom in Coli, vin (1956), 337-339. 


Gérard, Albert. L’Idée Romantique de la Poésie en Angleterre. See 
PQ, xxxvi (1957), p. 104. 
Rev. by R. H. Fogle in KSJ, vi (1957), 118-120; by N. P. Stallknecht in 
MLQ, xvi (1957), 268-269; by D. Davie in MLR, Lit (1957), 424; by E. N. 
W. Mottram in ESt, xxxvi (1957), 278-282. 


Gérard, Albert. ‘‘On the Logie of Romanticism.’’ EC, vu (1957 
262-273. 
Tr. by George Watson from L’Athénée, xiv (1956). See PQ, xXxxvI 
(1957), 105. 
Groom, Bernard. The Diction of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges. 
See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 105. 
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Rev. by J. Arthos in JEGP, tv1 (1957), 473-476; by V. Pinto in N&Q, n.s. 
Iv (1957), 364-365. 


Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘‘The Greatness of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, x1 (1957), 5-20. 

An eloquent plea to include the Nineenth Century with such general terms as 
Renaissance, Middle Ages, and Hellenistic World. Professor Jones advances 
four characteristics of the century for special emphasis: (1) ‘‘the Europeaniza- 
tion of the globe’’; (2) ‘‘the increasing resort to violence as a mode of securing 
change in government’’; (3) ‘‘substitution of a dynamic theory of nature for 
a mechanical explanation’’; (4) ‘‘the universalization of mathematics and the 
increasing application of mathematics to culture.’’ (K.C.) 


Kermode, Frank. Romantic Image. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 
Rev. as ‘‘The Dancer and the Tree’’ in TLS, May 17, p. 304; by G. Hough 
in Encounter, 1x (Oct. 1957), 72-75. 


Langbaum, Robert. The Poetry of Experience. New York: Random 


House. 
Rev. by Chad Walsh in NYHTBR, August 4, p. 6; by John Bayley in S, 
July 26, p. 143; in TLS, Aug. 2, p. 950; by John Jones in NSN, Aug. 3, p. 550; 
by H. Corke in Encounter, rx (Oct. 1957), 80-82. 


Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘‘Form in Romantic Poetry.’’ Pp. 3-16 in 
Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major English Romantic 
Poets (see below). 


Prins, A. A. ‘‘Unconscious ‘Borrowing’ and the Problem of In- 
spiration.’’ ESt, xxxvu1 (1957), 64-71. 


Thorpe, Clarence D., Carlos Baker, and Bennett Weaver, eds. The 
Major English Romantic Poets: A Symposium tn Reappraisal. 


Carbondale, Il].: Southern Illinois University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, July 19, p. 442. 

This is the second book in a series of co-operative projects sponsored by the 
Committee on Research of the Romantic Group of MLA. The first, The English 
Romantic Poets, is a review of research in the Romantic Movement and the 
major poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. The second is 
a collection of critical essays on the same subjects by twenty contributors, 
representing such divergent attitudes as Hoxie N. Fairchild’s learned but un- 
sympathetic appraisal of Romanticism and J. Middleton Murry’s essay on 
‘*Keats’s Thought: A Discovery of Truth.’’ 

‘¢The volume,’’ the editors announce, ‘‘was planned as a symposium of pres- 
ent-day critical estimates.’’ This being its purpose, it is bound to include 
reference to the attitude of the ‘‘new criticism,’’ and it is not without interest 
to note that sometimes, perhaps often, Romantic poetry exhibits traits congenial 
to recent taste. But some of the essayists seem too apologetic and self-conscious 
in defending the Romantic poets from the hostility of this particular group and 
from T. S. Eliot. Examples of Romantic form and style are too eagerly lifted 
out of context to show that they meet the modern demand for density, paradox, 
irony. The great and universal contributions of Romantic poetry do not rest on 
extracting fugitive examples of a coincidence with the requirements of a parti- 
cular present-day taste. The poetry must stand on its own values or not at all. 

There is a good example in the book of how this kind of thing should be done. 
Josephine Miles, in her study of Wordsworth, places the issues on a broad 
basis. The modern critic, she says, is willing to give Wordsworth credit for ‘‘the 
fresh and natural particularity which he helped to foster and which has become 
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the major substance of our era.’’ But he does not approve the style in which 
Wordsworth’s language is an instrument for expressing the relation of observa- 
tion to generalization. Now it is this style that Miss Miles explores, showing 
its techniques and aesthetic values, and indicating only secondarily the need of 
‘ modern poetry to recognize again this rejected mode. 

A variety of opinions and of critical methods is achieved when a company of 
critics from the United States, Canada, and England get together to tell us what 
Romantic poetry has to offer. But this freedom of plan works against any 
kind of central focus for the book as a whole. There is no agreement on what 
are the issues to reappraise and of course no interchange of minds among the 
several contributors. But perhaps this should not be expected. A lively interest 
in the Romantic poets, excited by sundry minds for sundry reasons, is the aim. 
A short review does not permit criticism of individual essays, nor is there space 
to list the topics discussed. The scope of the collection includes studies of ideas, 
of forms and techniques, and of contemporary values. The essays on Coleridge’s 
thought are especially rich and persuasive. Much needed fresh values in reading 
Byron, neglected by modern readers, are suggested in the section devoted to that 
poet. Of outstanding interest are the chapters on the artistry of the poets, in its 
various aspects. 

The book should not be read for final or fixed values, nor in the hope that it 
heralds a new dawn for the Romanticists, but for an assortment of cogent ideas. 
This is its great merit and achievement, thanks to the labors and co-operation 
of its editors and contributors. (J.V.L.) 


Wellek, René. A History of Moden Criticism. Vols. I and II. See PQ, 
xxxv (1956), 105. 
Rev. by Newton P. Stallknecht in JA, xv (1957), 356-357; by George Watson 
in EC, vu (1957), 81-84; by A. Gillies in MLN, Lxxit (1957), 202-204. 
See also PQ, xxxvi (1957), 106-107. 


Wimsatt, William K., Jr., and Cleanth Brooks. Literary Criticism: 
A Short History, New York: Knopf. 
Rev. by S. Hyman, KR, x1x (1957), 647-657; by J. Kirby in VQR, xxx 
(1957), 631-633; by J. P. Pritchard in BA, xxx1 (1957), 425. 


AUSTEN 


Amis, Kingsley. ‘‘What Became of Jane Austen?’’ S, Oct. 4, pp. 
439-440. 

Not an essay to please Janeites. Amis, in a cleverly written attack, finds 
both the characters and the novel (Mansfield Park) defective by moral stand- 
ards. ‘‘What became of that Jane Austen (if she ever existed) who set out 
bravely to correct conventional notions of the desirable and virtuous? From 
being their critic (if she ever was) she became their slave. That is another way 
of saying that her judgement and her moral sense were corrupted. Mansfield 
Park is the witness of that corruption.’’ (K.C.) 


Bluestone, George. ‘‘Pride and Prejudice.’’ Pp. 115-146 in Novels 
into Film. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press. 


Carpenter, T. Edward, ed. The Jane Austen Society: Report for the 
Year 1956. Alton, Hampshire: Jane Austen Society, n.d. 

Contains, besides reports on membership, etc., a note by T. Edward Carpenter 
on Mrs, Philadelphia Hancock; a note by Mollie Sands, ‘‘ Jane Austen and Her 
Music Books’’; and, most interesting of all, Sir Harold Nicolson’s address at 
the 1956 meeting of the Society. Sir Harold’s subject is Jane Austen’s letters. 
‘*T do not mind the letters being trivial and I certainly do not find them dull. 
I find them revealing.’’ They are ‘‘ valuable social documents,’’ and they 
‘*provide us with important evidence of the scope and nature of Jane Austen’s 
temperament and mind.’’ (A.W.) 
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Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘ A Note on Jane Austen’s Scenery.’’ Pp. 163-175 
in The Fine Art of Reading. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
‘«Founded on an address I gave to the Jane Austen Society at Chawton.’’ 


Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘Sense and Sensibility.’’ Pp. 149-160 in The 
Fine Art of Reading. (See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’) 
An introduction written for the World’s Classics. 
Dunean-Jones, E. E. ‘‘ Proposals of Marriage in ‘Pride and Preju- 
dice’ and ‘Pamela.’ ’’ V&Q, n.s. tv (1957), 76. 


Gorer, Geoffrey. ‘‘Poor Honey: Some Notes on Jane Austen and 
Her Mother.’’ LM, rv (Aug. 1957), 35-48. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The Context of Sense and Sensibility.’’ Rice 
Institute Pamphlets, xiv (1957), 65-78. 
telates the novel to others read at this time by Jane Austen, especially to 
Fanny Burney. 


Mathison, John K. ‘‘ Northanger Abbey and Jane Austen’s Concep- 
tion of the Value of Fiction.’’ ELH, xxiv (1957), 138-152. 
In illuminating life, Austen’s fiction is true and genuine in the same way 
that Greek epic and tragedy were true to Aristotle. 


O’Connor, Frank. The Mirror in the Roadway: A Study of the 
Modern Novel. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Rev. by J. Peter in KR, xtx (1957), 153-158. 
Mr. O’Connor’s discussion begins with Stendhal and Austen. 


Schorer, Mark. ‘‘Pride Unprejudiced.’’ KR, xvm (1956), 72-91. 


Trilling, Lionel. ‘‘Emma.’’ Encounter, vm (June), 49-59. 

Also published as the preface to the Riverside edition of Emma. Like 
Trilling ’s other work on Jane Austen, this is an important essay. ‘‘To represent 
{as Jane Austen does in Emma] the possibility of the control of the personal 
life, of becoming more acquainted with ourselves, of the community of intelli- 
gent love—this is indeed to make an extraordinary promise and to hold out a 
rare hope. We ought not to be shocked and repelled if some among us think 
there really was a time when such promises and hopes were realized.’’ (A.W.) 


BECKFORD 


Alexander, Boyd, ed. Life at Fonthill, 1807-1822: The Correspond- 
ence of William Beckford. London: Hart-Davis. 
Rev. by J. H. Plumb in S, Feb. 22, p. 257; by Rayner Heppenstall in NSN, 
Feb. 23, pp. 249-250; in TLS, March 8, p. 142. 


BLAKE 


Adams, Hazard. Blake and Yeats. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 107. 

Rev. by V. G. Kiernan in Science and Society, xx1 (1957), 185-187; by K. O. 
Hanson in JA, xv (1957), 372; by T. Parkinson in MP, Liv (1957), 281-284; 
by T. R. Henn in MLR, Li (1957), 263-265. See also PQ, xxxv1 (1957), 108. 


Anon. The Art of William Blake. Bi-Centennial Exhibition. Wash- 
ington: National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution. 
Introduction by Elizabeth Mongan; 22 collotype illustrations, one in color. 
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Anon. ‘‘ William Blake Memorial.’’ The Times, (London), Oct. 15, 
1957. 
Letter to the editor by the Blake Bicentenary Committee announcing plans 
for a Blake bust in Westminster Abbey to be executed by Sir Jacob Epstein, 
and an appeal for subscriptions. 


Baker, Carlos. ‘‘ William Blake—Soldier of Christ.’’ Theology To- 
day, xv (1957), 80-88. 


Bateson, F. W., ed. Selected Poems of William Blake. London: 
Heinemann ; New York: Macmillan. 

Rev. in TLS, April 12, p. 228; reply by Mr. Bateson, May 3, p. 257; further 
comment by G. Keynes, May 10, p. 289. 

A critic’s selection, with 20 pages of introduction and 50 pages of notes to 
90 pages of text. Never before have elucidation and explication of the large 
and small particulars been thus boldly applied to Blake’s loetes, The boldness is 
highly successful and convincing and a very ,different thing from the brashness 
of this critic’s recent foray upon Wordsworth. (The potentially sensational 
question of Blake’s ‘‘special interest’’ in Mary Wollstonecraft, for example, 
is kept in a footnote and not pushed to conclusions. ) 

Bateson selects chiefly from the lyrics; yet he gets in something about nearly 
everything Blake wrote. His arrangement and commentary are guided by the 
principle that this poet’s career was one of continuous growth, traceable in an 
‘falmost organic development’’ of symbolism, poetic structure, and message; 
and that therefore ‘‘a chronological framework is the indispensable preliminary 
to the understanding of Blake’s poetry.’’ (D.V.E.) 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘William Blake as a Private Publisher.’’ 
BNYPL, ux (1957), 539-560. 
From unpublished correspondence of the Hayley circle the sad tale of the 
Blake-Hayley ballad mongering is reconstructed. 


Bronowski, J. ‘‘A Prophet for Our Age.’’ N, cuxxxv (1957), 
407-411. 

Blake ‘‘ wrote his symbolic books like a diary, as much about the outer world 

as about his inner thoughts. ... his background much of the time is simply too 
wide for us.’’ 


Damon, S. Foster. ‘‘ How I came to discover Blake.’’ Faith and Free- 
dom (Summer 1956), pp. 137-144. 


Digby, George Wingfield. Symbol and Image in William Blake. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by J. Bronowski in Li, Dec. 5, 1957, p. 941. 

Three chapters and 77 plates; amounting to two slide-lectures in book form 
plus an essay ‘‘On the Understanding of Blake’s Art.’’ The lectures focus on 
The Gates of Paradise and the recently discovered Arlington Court picture here 
called ‘‘ Regeneration. ’’ 

‘*Blake, by means of the intuitive language of art, was able to convey the 
subtlest ‘hints and indirections’ about the psychology of life, which he experi- 
enced so deeply. Commentary, with its coarse thumb, can do no more than indi- 
cate certain contexts, and it only obscures the issue if it does not ultimately send 
the reader back to Blake himself.’’ 

Mr. Digby’s way of sending the reader from picture to picture for the com- 
ponents of Blake’s symbolism makes this book a valuable induction for experi- 
enced as well as innocent readers. The commentary, though not coarse-thumbed, 
inclines to be preachy and to convey the impression that Blake was obsessively 
didactic, yet of no age or clime. The lecturer endlessly insists that Blake was 
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only interested in ‘‘ psychological states and conflicts, and their solution’’ (all 
in terms of the Jungian mystique). Even the caption for the Ugolino picture 
is interpreted as Blake’s way of ‘‘stressing the fact that it is within man’s own 
choice whether he reduces himself to such a state’’: presumably the priest’s 
‘*Vengeance’’ on the count and his children is not physical jailing and starv- 
ing but a deeper thing, a figment of Ugolino’s own imagination. 

Such exclusion of all ‘‘external’’ matters from Blake’s universe drastically 
limits ‘‘the issue’’ but does not, most of the time, seriously obscure it. 

(D.V.E.) 


Eberly, Ralph D. ‘‘Blake’s ‘The Little Black Boy.’ ’’ Exp, xv 


(1957), item 42. 
Frye. See ‘‘ Houtchens’’ under ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Blake after Two Centuries.’’ UTQ, xxvu (1957), 
10-21. 

A bicentenary essay that draws Frye into a definition of ‘‘ formally popular 
art’’ as ‘‘popular in the sense of providing the direct, primitive, metaphorical 
key to poetic experience for educated and uneducated alike.’’ Blake provides 
this; in this sense, too, he is a characteristic English Romantic. 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Blake’s Introduction to Experience.’? HLQ, xx1 
(1957), 57-67. 

An explication of the ‘‘Introduction,’’ demonstrating the unity of prophetic 
and lyric impulses in Blake from the beginning. Frye seems to take care of 
everything in that difficult poem, including the difficulties that disturb 
Gleckner (see below). (D.V.E.) 


Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘Blake and Wesley.’’ N&Q, n.s. m (1956), 
522-524. 


Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘ Blake’s Tiriel and the State of Experience.”’ 
PQ, xxxvi (1957), 195-210. 
Tiriel ‘‘is a difficult poem and a poor one,’’ but Gleckner demonstrates that 
it can valuably be studied as the laboratory in which Blake clarified his 
analysis of Experience. (D.V.E.) 


Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘ Point of View and Context in Blake’s Songs.’’ 
BNYPL, ux1 (1957), 531-538. 
Includes analyses of ‘‘My Pretty Rose Tree,’’ the Innocence ‘‘ Holy Thurs- 
day,’’ and the ‘‘Introduction to Songs of Experience—the latter highly debat- 
able. (D.V.E.) 


Healey, George H. ‘‘Blake and Wordsworth.’’ TLS, April 5, p. 209; 
comment by G. Keynes, April 12, p. 225. 


Kettle, Arnold. ‘‘ William Blake—No Chains.’’ Mainstream, x, No. 
11 (Nov. 1957), 9-23. 
Notable for a critique of the ‘‘ Fayette’’ ballad. 
Keynes, Sir Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake’s Copy of Dante’s ‘Inferno’.’’ TLS, 
May 3, p. 277. 


Blake’s Dante marginalia, included in the new edition of The Complete 
Writings (see below). 


Keynes, Sir Geoffrey, ed. Blake’s Pencil Drawings. Second Series. 
London : Nonesuch Press. 
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Rev. in TLS, Dec. 28, 1956, p. 776; by Thomas Parkinson in Nation, Nov. 30, 
pp. 414-415 (with Keynes’s ed. of Complete Writings of William Blake). 
Keynes, Sir Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake’s Trial at Chichester.’’ N&Q, n.s. 1v 

(1957), 484-485. 

Keynes, Sir Geoffrey, ed. The Complete Writings of William Blake: 
With All Variant Readings. London: Nonesuch; New York: 
Random House. 

Rev. by J. Bronowski in Li, Dec. 5, p. 941; also by Bronowski in NSN, Nov. 30, 
p. 733; by Horace Gregory in NYTBR, Nov. 24, pp. 5, 42 (followed by criticism 
and rebuttal, Jan. 5, 1958, p. 18); by W. W. Robson in S, Dee. 6, pp. 806-808 ; 
by Meg Greenfield in Reporter, XVII (Jan. 9, 1958), 38-44. 

This slim volume of 950 pages (on specially made paper) is a triumphantly 
successful ‘‘fresh effort’’ by publishers and editor ‘‘to satisfy all legitimate 
demands by providing in a single volume . . . a complete variorum text with 
notes’’ based on ‘‘a complete revision of the text.’’ 

Among the ‘‘legitimate demands’’ splendidly satisfied are: fidelity to 
Blake’s spelling and capitalization, a numbering of the lines of verse, a 
chronological arrangement of verse and prose (with only the letters grouped 
separately), and a concise and serviceable annotation. 

The wish to supply ‘‘a ‘reader’s text’ ’’ understandably inclined Sir 
Geoffrey to reject as illegitimate the demand for a scholar’s text that would have 
followed Blake’s own punctuation or lack of it. He thus repeats the ‘‘ bold at- 
tempt’’ of his 1925 edition ‘‘to supply punctuation, with the admitted risk of 
sometimes conveying a meaning not intended by Blake.’’ This practice ‘‘ did 
not attract any serious criticism,’’ he reports; perhaps some of us should have 
spoken up more strongly, especially against the miscalculated risk of a lavish 
insertion of quotation marks, often involving guesses about the distribution of 
parts of a dialogue (as at the end of ‘‘An Island in the Moon’’ and in Europe 
plate 3—see my Blake, p. 246, and index s.v. punctuation). 

The new text is indeed carefully revised and appears to be, for the ‘‘illumi- 
nated’’ works, well nigh impeccable. For the more difficult MSS. it may be 
somewhat short of definitive. An experimental collation of the small MS. of 
‘‘then she bore’’ and ‘‘ Woe cried the muse’’ (at hand in the Berg Collection) 
discloses two significant misreadings of fairly legible words within seven short 
pages: ‘‘mount’’ for ‘‘mourn’’ and ‘‘Infant Bird’’ for ‘‘Infant Bud.’’ On 
the other hand the new transcription of ‘‘ An Island in the Moon’’ is a most 
satisfactory improvement over the earlier Keynes text, especially in the decipher- 
ing of deleted words (to judge from the testimony of an independent unpub- 
lished transcript made with great precision by Palmer Brown). As for the MS. 
of The Four Zoas, Sir Geoffrey wisely cautions the reader at several points 
that conjectural readings and arrangement confront him. Although this MS. 
may never be definitively deciphered, and although even to describe the biblio- 
graphical and textual complexities will require a facsimile edition, it may be 
well to note here that Keynes omits quite a few deleted readings which a student 
concentrating on this MS. has been able to make out (viz. G. E. Bentley, Jr., 
‘¢ William Blake’s Four Zoas,’’ unpublished dissertation, Merton College, 1956). 

New material in this edition includes Blake’s Bacon and Dante marginalia. 


(D.V.E.) 
Keynes, Sir Geoffrey, ed. The Letters of William Blake. New York: 
Maemillan. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 110. 

Rev. by Hazard Adams in AS, xxvi (1957), 384, 385; by A. Kazin in 
NYTBR, Jan. 27, p. 1 (criticism by K. Kiralis, March 24, p. 43); in NYHTBR, 
Feb. 17, p. 12; in YR, xiv1 (1957), xii, xvi; by K. Rexroth in N, March 2, 
p. 194. 

Keynes, Sir Geoffrey. ‘‘ William Blake and Sir Francis Bacon.’’ 
TLS, March 8, p. 152. 
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Blake’s annotations to the Essays, included in the new Complete Writings 
(see above). 


Keynes, Sir Geoffrey, ed. William Blake’s Illustrations to the Bible. 
Introduction by George Goyder. London: Trianon Press for the 
William Blake Trust; New York: Duschnes. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 13, p. 752; by J. Bronowski in NSN, Dec. 14, p. 822. 

A catalogue raisonné of all the paintings Blake is known to have done in il- 
lustration of the Bible, accompanied by 156 small monochrome reproductions of 
each, plus 9 plates in full color. Many of these have seldom or never been ex- 
hibited or reproduced; the originals are widely dispersed. 


Keynes, Sir Geoffrey. ‘‘ William Blake’s Notebook: An American 
Generosity to the British Museum.’’ The Times (London), April 
16, 1957, p. 11. 


Kuhn, Albert J. ‘‘Blake on the Nature and Origins of Pagan Gods 
and Myths.’’ MLN, uxxu (1957), 563-572. 


Larrabee, Stephen A. ‘‘Some Additional American References to 
Blake 1830-1863.’’ BNYPL, ux (1957), 561-563. 


Margoliouth, H. M., ed. William Blake’s ‘‘ Vala’’: Blake’s Number- 
ed Text. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 110-111. 

Rev. in N&Q, n.s. IV (1957), 89-90; by G. Harper in JEGP, tv1 (1957), 638- 
639; by B. Blackstone in MLR, tu (1957), 424-426. 


Nurmi, Martin K. Blake’s ‘‘Marriage of Heaven and Hell’’: A 
Critical Study. (Research Series III, Kent University Bulletin, 
Vol. XLV, No. 4 April 1957). Kent, Ohio: Kent State Univer- 
sity. 

The Romantic poets’ search for congenial philosophies was a truly revolu- 
tionary impulse; Blake’s need to supplant materialism and mechanism with a 
new kind of idealism was a life and death matter; yet ‘‘he was reluctant... 
to become a philosopher himself, for he did not want to become bemused by the 
old riddles.’’ Making a useful distinction between the philosopher-poet and the 
philosophical poet, Nurmi explicates The Marriage of Heaven and Heil not as 
a treatise in philosophy but as philosophical poetry. While exploring its philo- 
sophical themes, implications, and system, he treats The Marriage as a work of 
art rather than of logic or rhetoric, comparing its structure to ‘‘the A-B-A’ 
of the ternary form in music,’’ the first or ‘‘A’’ section dealing with the idea 
of contraries, the ‘‘B’’ section with spiritual perception, and the ‘‘A’’’ 
section with the contraries again. 

The exercise of tact, discrimination, and short shrift to inessentials makes 
this learned critique anything but a heavy one. (D.V.E.) 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola, ed. The Divine Vision: Studies in the Poetry 
and Art of William Blake. London: Gollanez, for the William 
Blake Bicentenary Committee. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 29, p. 723; by J. Bronowski as ‘‘ Blake the Radical’’ in 
NSN, Nov. 30, p. 733; comment in NSN by D. Hirst, Dec. 7, p. 778; by W. W. 
Robson as ‘‘ Kidnapping Blake’’ in S, Dec. 6, pp. 806-808. 

A memorial volume containing nine essays, an introductory poem by the late 
Walter de la Mare, and nine illustrations, four of pictures which have not been 
previously reproduced. Pinto’s own contribution is largely a reprint of an old 
essay, tracing a likeness between some of the Songs of Innocence and of Ex- 
perience and Isaac Watt’s Songs; he now adds Mrs. Barbauld. Kathleen Raine 
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attempts to trace the influence of Porphyry, Plotinus, and other neo-platonists 
on Blake’s lyrics, in ‘‘The Little Girl Lost and Found and The Lapsed Soul.’’ 
Though a source-conscious scholar, Miss Raine seems still unaware of the pub- 
lications of G. M. Harper, her predecessor in this field. Both these Taylorians 
present a great deal of hypothetical matter as ‘‘fact’’ and mingle their valuable 
and plausible points with forced ones—such as her giving here an impossibly 
late date to the first two Songs of Experience to permit the ‘‘impact’’ of 
Taylor’s 1794 Plotinus on their composition. 

S. Foster Damon contributes a brief article on Blake and Milton, concluding 
that ‘‘ Blake accepted the challenge of Mitlon’s philosophy, and engaged with 
him in that warfare of ideas .. . where the soldier fights for truth and calls the 
enemy his brother.’’ Northrop Frye contributes ‘‘ Notes for a Commentary on 
Milton,’’ covering the structure of the symbolism and the structure of the 
narrative and apprehending the central action as ‘‘one of the most gigantic 
imaginative achievements in English poetry.’’ Karl Kiralis’ study is a reprint 
of his article on ‘‘The Theme and Structure of William Blake’s Jerusalem’’ 
from ELH—see PQ, xxxviI (1957), 110. Piloo Nanavutty explores the con- 
nection between Blake and Hindoo creation myths, and in another article, sug- 
gests that ‘‘She Shall Be Called Woman’’ is a companion picture to ‘‘ The 
Angel of the Divine Presence clothing Adam and Eve with coats and skins.’’ 
Martin K. Nurmi contributes ‘‘ Blake’s ‘ Ancient of Days’ and Motte’s Frontis- 
piece to Newton’s Principia,’’ a cagily worded, yet visually supported, demon- 
stration of the Newtonian epitome against which Blake’s frontispiece to Europe 
is a reaction. Finally, H. M. Margoliouth, showing us four more of ‘‘ Blake’s 
Drawings for Young’s Night Thoughts,’’ continues a fascinating study only 
just begun—see PQ, xxxIv (1955), 108-109. (D.V.E.) 


Price, .J. B. ‘‘ William Blake, the Visionary.’’ Contemporary Review, 
exc! (June 1957), 346-350 
An appreciation. 


Raine, Kathleen. ‘‘ Blake’s ‘Cupid and Psyche.’ ’’ Ia, Nov. 21, 1957, 
pp. 832-835. 


Luvah and Vala in The Four Zoas. 


Raine, Kathleen. ‘‘Some Sources of Tiriel.’’ HLQ, xx1 (1957 
1-36. 

The sources convincingly demonstrated are the Theban tragedies of Sophocles 
and Aeschylus, especially Oedipus Coloneus. Cornelius Agrippa supplies glosses 
for some of the symbolism, with Lear and George III in the background. 

(D.V.F.) 


Roe, Albert S. ‘‘A Drawing of the Last Judgment.’’ HLQ, xx! 
(1957), 37-55. 

A detailed analysis of the artistic sources and the symbolism of the drawing 
recently presented by Lessing J. Rosenwald to the National Gallery of Art, 
and a comparison of this version with Blake’s other treatments of the subject. 

(S.F.F.) 


Stevenson, W. H. ‘‘ William Blake, Dr. Priestley and the Gnosties.”’ 
N&Q, n.s. 1v (1957), 122. 


Wark, Robert R., ed. Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and 
Paintings in the Huntington Library, by C. H. Collins Baker. 
Rev. ed. San Marino: Huntington Library Publications. 


Wark, Robert R. ‘‘A Minor Blake Conundrum.’’ HLQ, xx (1957), 
83-86. 
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A previously unrecorded page that adds ‘‘an unsuspected wrinkle to the story 
of the... illustrations for Young’s Night Thoughts.’’ 


Wind, Edgar. ‘‘ Blake and Reynolds.’’ Ii, Nov. 28, 1957, pp. 879-880. 


Will, Frederic. ‘‘Blake’s Quarrel with Reynolds.’’ JA, xv (1957), 
340-349. 


BRYDGES 
Jones, William Powell. ‘‘New Light on Sir Egerton Brydges.’’ 
Harvard Library Bulletin, x1 (1957), 102-116. 

Based upon a series of lengthy letters by and to Brydges. The purpose of this 
article is to call for a study of Brydges’ literary criticism, his comments upon 
public affairs and public figures, and especially for a biography ‘‘that would 
be a remarkable case study of an ambitious young writer full of zeal for con- 
verting the world who becomes frustrated at what he feels is unjust lack of 
recognition until he turns into a garrulous old man berating his own friends 
and parading his self-pity to the world in his books and letters.’’ (K.C.) 


BYRON 


Bigland, Eileen. Passion for Excitement. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 
112. 
Rev. by Willis W. Pratt in KSJ, VI (1957), 117-118; by R. Halsband in 
Sat, July 27, p. 19. 


Butler, E. M. Byron and Goethe. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 113. 
Rev. by Robin Atthill in English, x1 (1957), 234, 235; by C. Brooke-Rose in 
LM, tv (April 1957), 61-64. 


Dazzi. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Eliot, T. S. On Poetry and Poets. London: Faber and Faber. 
Contains studies of Byron and Goethe. 


Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘The Byron Mystery,’’ TLS, March 22, p. 177. 


Knight, G. Wilson. Lord Byron’s Marriage: The Evidence of 
Asterisks. London : Routledge and Kegan Paul; New York: Mac- 


millan. 

Rey. by John Jones in NSN, Feb. 2, pp. 147-148; in TLS, Feb. 8, p. 82—reply 
to review by Malcolm Elwin, March 1, p. 129; by John Davenport in S, Feb. 8, 
pp. 181-182; by C. Brooke-Rose in LM, 1v (April 1957), 61-64; by R. H. in 
SatR, July 27, p. 19; by H. Moore in NR, Apr. 29, pp. 18-19; V. Pinto in 
N&aQ, n.s. Iv (1957), 182. 

This investigation of Byron’s ‘‘vices’’ is the promised sequel to Knight’s 
book of 1953: Lord Byron: Christian Virtues. ‘‘ Byron’s life and personality 
possess many of the characteristics and much of the complexity of a work of 
art’’; Knight finds himself using ‘‘less the skill of the biographer than the 
technique of poetic interpretation.’’ The technique of the detective novelist 
affords a more apt comparison, for Knight chooses to pursue ‘‘ Sherlock 
Holmes’ principle that, when attempting to solve a problem, it is above all 
necessary to ... concentrate on what seems queer, what one tends to... 
neglect, or forget.’’ 

The problem in the Byron story is taken as Lady Byron’s sudden change of 
attitude towards her husband. (But is this not a very minor problem; isn’t the 
Separation a classic case of ‘‘for one reason if not another’’?) The neglected 
evidence is found in the Don Leon poems. The solution: that on all sides much 
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of the talk of incest was largely smoke; that the secret vice in Byron’s mar- 
riage and in his life was sodomy, practiced with men and with Annabella, who 
was not greatly shocked until her confidants were. 

Knight may be right; no one will disallow his enrollment of Byron among 
the artists whose ‘‘bisexual genius’’ points toward ‘‘an integration or whole- 
ness beyond normality’’ (p. 257). Yet it does not follow (and now Marchand’s 
documentation [see below] weighs against the probability) that Byron’s 
characteristic affairs with women were platonic (the Lady Frances business 
was surely the exception not the type) or that his affairs with men were not 
(even if he did call Venice a ‘‘Sea-Sodom’’). 

Knight is also probably mistaken about a renewal of relations with Mary 
Chaworth and surely wrong in casting her as Astarte. (D.V.E.) 


Lovell, Ernest J., Jr. ‘‘Irony and Image in Byron’s Don Juan.’’ 
Pp. 129-148 in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major Eng- 
lish Romantic Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 


Marchand, Leslie A. Byron: A Biography. 3 vols. New York: Knopf. 

Rev. by Samuel C. Chew in NYHTBR, Oct. 20, p. 3; by Carlos Baker in 
NYTBR, Oct. 20, p. 1; by Peter Quennell in N, Nov. 9, pp. 326-327; by L. Edel 
in NR, Dec. 2, pp. 17-18. 

Long awaited, superbly marshalled, ably written, unobtrusively documented— 
and rigorously chronological, hence often unabashedly desultory—here is our 
generation’s unromantic full-length biography of Byron man and boy. For 
this documentary chronicle there is so much material, old and new, that 
Marchand is kept busy fitting it all together. Refreshingly he resists the tempta- 
tion to give undue attention to new matter—though he cannot resist serving up 
previously censored tidbits in his footnotes. 

Unhappily he does not have space for some important things that a fully 
rounded life would contain. (I understand that his original MS. was twice the 
length of the present fourteen hundred pages, text and notes.) He gives us 
essentially a Byron without his poetry and a Byron without his times. There 
is just enough about Childe Harold and Don Juan, for example, to keep us 
aware that at certain times Byron was writing at this or that poem and dicker- 
ing with Murray about it. There is enough of and about Manfred to relate it to 
Faust and Augusta; there is, at other points, enough about Napoleon to indicate 
that Byron ‘‘ maintained an irrational admiration for’’ him and was ‘‘stunned’’ 
by his fall: there is nothing to indicate that Manfred and Napoleon, and Byron, 
inhabit the same world of imagination. 

In short, the political atmosphere and the poetical atmosphere are generally 
left out of the account; the air Marchand’s Byron breathes is almost exclusively 
domestic. But this is no indictment of the book. For, on the one hand, precisely 
such a concentration upon and digest of the evidence concerning the day-to-day 
life of Byron was by this time urgent. How much sounder Sherlock Knight’s 
deductions from ‘‘evidence’’ might have been made within the framework of 
this full chronicle! And, on the other hand, it is an unstated but necessary as- 
sumption that the fully adequate reader of Marchand’s Byron is one who is 
already fairly well acquainted with Byron’s poetry and who will now reread it. 
This rereader (I am he, in a sampling fashion) will discover not simply that 
Byron’s ‘poems are more literally autobiographical than he had realized, but 
that the poetry properly assumes the life even as the life must assume the 
poetry. This still leaves unchronicled outside the poetry what Knight calls 
‘‘Byron’s almost terrifying concern with international affairs.’’ 

In his preface Marchand patiently explains that he has ‘‘no thesis’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘a preconceived single notion of the character.’’ It is nevertheless 
fitting that this honest biographer, whose ideal is an objective integrity, comes 
up in the end with a Byron who is essentially honest, with a ‘‘ ‘desperate in- 
tegrity’. .. in little things as well as big.’’ Having come unarmed and deter- 
mined to be frank in all things, he finds his hero ‘‘disarmingly frank . . . 
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with a delightfully fresh observation of human character and human frailties 
and a unique facility for lucid and concrete expression.’’ 

As I read I kept thinking that if only Hobhouse had possessed the candor 
and facility of Leslie Marchand, Byron should have had his proper Boswell to 
save us from a century of misconception. But then what would Byronism have 
thrived on? (D.V.E.) 


Marchand, Leslie. ‘‘Byron and the Modern Spirit.’’ Pp. 162-166 in 
Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major English Romantic 


, 


Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 


Marshall, William H. ‘‘The Misdating of a Letter: an Exoneration 
of Byron.’’ N&Q, n.s. tv (1957), 122-123. 


Origo, Iris. A Measure of Love. New York: Pantheon Books. 

Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in NYHTBR, Nov. 10, p. 3; by Peter Quennell 
in NYTBR, Nov. 10, p. 5; in Li, Oct. 31, p. 707. 

Pp. 15-90 are a reprint of Allegra, a study of Byron and Claire Claremont 
first published as a separate volume in 1935. According to the ‘‘ Acknowledg- 
ments’’ page, all of these studies have been revised, but a hasty collation does 
not show this one to be appreciably different. (D.V.E.) 


Pratt, Willis. ‘‘Byron and Some Current Patterns of Thought.’’ 
Pp. 149-161 in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major Eng- 
lish Romantic Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 


Steffan, Truman Guy, and Willis W. Pratt, eds. Byron’s Don Juan: 
A Varwrum Edition. 4 vols. Austin, Texas: University of Texas 


Press. 

[Prematurely listed in 1955 and 1956.] 

With the publication of these handsome volumes, Don Juan comes into its 
own. Vol. I consists of an introduction, ‘‘The Making of a Masterpiece,’’ by 
Mr. Steffan; Vols. II and III contain the variorum edition; Vol. II contains 
notes and a survey of commentary on Don Juan by Mr. Pratt. The purpose of 
the edition ‘‘is to present the variant and alternative readings, cancelled 
passages, false beginnings, and fragments that appear on the manuscripts, now 
for the first time collected and transcribed.’’ Some thirty complete manuscripts 
and fragments, including the first drafts of each canto, were found. In view of 
the general acceptance of the legend carefully built up by Byron himself that 
he was like the tiger: ‘‘If I miss my first spring, I go growling back to my 
Jungle... I can’t correct; I can’t and I won’t,’’ the most surprising revela- 
tion in the addition is the extent and carefulness of the revisions in manuscript. 
The revisions are most extensive for the first five cantos, but certain kinds of 
revisions are made consistently to the very end. Mr. Steffan’s introduction 
contains a valuable section called ‘‘The Anvil of Composition’’ in which he 
catalogs and analyzes the kinds of revision, and speculates on their psychological 
and artistic significance. Aside from making extended additions, eses con- 
centrated his revisions on passages dealing with five kinds of material: psy- 
chological analysis; descriptions of persons and places; violent, satiric com- 
ment; images and allusions; trivial matter which he tried to enliven by verbal 
cleverness. He was remarkably painstaking and usually successful in seeking 
to improve lines by more concentrated, precise and metaphorical language, by 
more ingenious rimes, by packing in allusions and epithets, by evolving epigram- 
matic sharpness. It is significant that he worked over the couplet more often 
than any other part of the stanza. The chapter on ‘‘Furbishing’’ in which 
examples of the various kinds of revision are provided and analyzed is a 
fascinating examination of Byron the craftsman at work. Indeed, Mr. Steffan’s 
study is the first really satisfying investigation to be made of Byron as an 
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artist, and Byron’s stock is bound to go up as a result of it. In addition to the 
section on composition, the introduction consists of an entertaining chronicle 
of Byron’s literary life during the period of composition, and an urbane critical 
analysis, canto by canto, which was designed, says Mr. Steffan modestly, as a 
kind of holiday tour to introduce Byron’s poem ‘‘to less special readers,’’ but 
which has plenty of provocative suggestions for the specialist. Similarly, Mr. 
Pratt has tried ‘‘to annotate for the general reader as well as for the Byron 
specialist.’’ The result is the most complete and useful set of annotations so 
far to be compiled. Altogether the edition has the rare merit of being useful 
and enjoyable for the general reader at the same time as it is indispensable for 
the specialist. (E.E.B.) 


Woodring, Carl. ‘‘Byron in Musical Comedy.’’ KSJ, v1 (1957), 2. 


Comment on a Paris performance of Les Amours de Don Juan. 
CAMPBELL 
Jordan, H. H. See ‘‘ Houtchens’’ under ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
CLARE 
Tibble, Anne. ‘‘Problems of John Clare’s Manuscripts.’’ TLS, Oct. 


18, p. 625. 
Answers the reviewer’s letter in TLS, May 25, 1956, p. 313. 


COLERIDGE 


Baker, James Volant. The Sacred River: Coleridge’s Theory of the 
Imagination. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
This book is the development and condensation of a much larger doctoral dis- 


sertation at the University of Michigan, which began as a study of the founda- 
tions in associational psychology of Coleridge’s distinction of fancy and 
imagination. It benefits and also suffers from its original plan. It benefits 
because Mr. Baker treats his subject genetically, like Coleridge himself in the 
first thirteen chapters of the Biographia, and therefore gives the student a 
running commentary on the various sources of Coleridge’s eclectic thought, 
with a very wide selection of judgments on Coleridge from twentieth-century 
scholars and critics. But is also suffers from such a plan in that Mr. Baker’s 
own running commentary on each topic can scarcely be organized into a con- 
tinuous argument until the last two chapters. This difficulty is not merely the 
consequence of historical treatment of the subject, but is imposed upon Mr. 
Baker by the nature of Coleridge’s abstract thought, which as a reconciliation 
of opposites seldom achieves a complete coherence, and has become, therefore, a 
store-house from which many independent critics since Richards can each bear 
away whatever plunder pleases his eye. 

The chief topics are the mechanist theories of association, the vitalist rebel- 
lion, and the reconciliation of opposites in an organic unity of the conscious and 
unconscious mind—all as leading into the concepts of the primary imagination, 
the secondary imagination, and the fancy. Mr. Baker’s chief emphasis is on 
Coleridge ’s recognition of the unconscious, which he rightly feels is a profound 
and original insight, in spite of its diverse origins. But with all due credit to 
Coleridge, he nevertheless argues, rightly again, I think, that in his hostility 
to mechanistic thought Coleridge has unjustifiably excluded association from its 
due part in creative imagination. No admirer of Coleridge, Mr. Baker says, has 
ever taken up Coleridge’s identification of association and fancy. T. S. Eliot 
has shown his dissatisfaction with Coleridge’s inadequate treatment of the 
witty imagination of the seventeenth-century poets, and Lowes has demonstrated 
the overwhelming significance of unconscious associations in The Ancient 
Mariner. 

I cannot go further with summaries of Mr. Baker’s argument in his sixth 
chapter (‘‘An Appraisal’’), but I recommend this chapter to all students of 
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Coleridge’s theory of the imagination. Mr. Baker is more sympathetic, even in 
his dissents, than I should be, and I fear that in his admiration of Coleridge, 
which I share, he has skirted around the twelfth chapter of the Biographia with 
averted eyes. This evasion means, as it does with Richards and many others, 
that the secondary is very loosely attached to the primary imagination, and 
therefore that the finite mind of the artist is not related to ‘‘the eternal act 
of creation in the infinite I AM.’’ Perhaps it is better so. (T.M.R.) 


Barnet, Sylvan. ‘‘Coleridge on Puns: A Note to His Shakespeare 
Criticism.’’ JEGP, ivi (1957), 602-609. 


Bishop, Morchard. ‘‘ The Farmhouse of Kubla Khan.’’ 7'LS, May 10, 
p. 293. 
The farm is Broomstreet—‘‘the first logical stopping-place for a traveller 
who takes the footpath-way from Porlock Weir to the Devonshire border.’’ 


Bostetter, Edward E. ‘‘Christabel: The Vision of Fear.’’ PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 183-194. 

In Christabel Coleridge attempted ‘‘the dramatic exploration of the nature 
of evil and its ambiguous interrelation with the good,’’ an interrelation which 
he saw in his own life. Thus Christabel remains a fragment, because ‘‘ until he 
had solved the problem of evil in his own life, he could hardly finish the poem.’’ 


Brinkley, R. F., ed. Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century. See PQ, 
xxxv (1956), 110-111. 
Rev. by M. H. Abrams in MLN, Lxxu (1957), 56-60; by H. M. Margoliouth 
in RES, yur (1957), 101-102. See also PQ, xxxv1 (1957), 115. 


Coburn, Kathleen. ‘‘Coleridge Redivivus,’’ Pp. 113-125 in The 
Major English Romantic Poets. (See ‘‘Thorpe’’ under ‘‘3. Criti- 
cism.’’ ) 

‘*Coleridge . . . does not stand today by virtue of his particular opinions, 
philosophical, theological, social, or even literary.’’ Nor because of his priority, 
or a completed system, but rather because of a method of thought, best repre- 
sented in his ‘‘Treatise on Method,’’ as he himself thought. The ‘‘unity with 


progression’’ of that treatise appears in poetry, criticism, and philosophy. 
(T.M.R.) 


Coburn, Kathleen, ed. The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Vol. I, 1794-1804. London: Routledge; New York: Bollingen 
Series L, Pantheon. 

Rev. by Karl Miller as ‘‘The Coleridge Graffitti’’ in 8, Nov. 1, p. 581; in 
TLS as ‘‘The Road to 8.T.C.,’’ Nov. 29, p. 720; by Kathleen Raine as ‘‘ Great 
Pan is Dead’’ in NSN, Dec. 7, pp. 781-782; by G. Watson as ‘‘On Patronising 
Coleridge’’ in Ls, Oct. 24, pp. 653-657. 

This first huge installment of Miss Kathleen Coburn’s edition of Coleridge’s 
Notebooks is so enormous a work of scholarship that one is puzzled to describe 
it in a short review. The present large volume, separately bound in two parts, 
one text and the other notes on the text, amounts to 1248 pages. The first part 
of the double-volume (the text) is preceded by a foreword with six pages of 
acknowledgments, and an introduction of twenty-five pages on editorial policy; 
and it is followed by an invaluable chronological table of dates for all of 
Coleridge’s notes. The second part (the notes on the text) is preceded by 2 
detailed description of each of the fifteen notebooks from which the present 
double-volume is drawn, and followed by two appendices (Coleridge’s know]l- 
edge of German and his marginal notes on Taylor’s Proclus), a serial table 
of all the notes (arranged by notebooks), and three huge indices (altogether 
130 pages) of persons, titles, and places. 
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Only Coleridge specialists will use these volumes, I suppose, and they should 
know that the British Museum has 56 of Coleridge’s notebooks, the Gutch 
notebook plus 55 others bought by the Pilgrim Trust from Lord Coleridge. Miss 
Coburn adds in her foreword that ten others, which I have not seen, are in the 
Victoria College Library, Toronto, besides photographs in the British Museum 
and in her own possession of the whole series. I remember that another notebook 
is in the Huntington Library and one in the Berg Collection of the New York 
Public Library; and I think that there may possibly be one or two more in 
private hands. 

I shall not comment on the series of grants in aid and fellowships which 
assisted Miss Coburn’s labors of some twenty years, but I think that I should 
say that the Bollingen Foundation furnished the material support for publica- 
tion of this double-volume, which will be followed by four or five more. Such 
generosity in supporting historical research in the humanities is not unexampled, 
perhaps, but it is surely rare, and seems more surprising when one reflects that 
this text is that of a writer’s notebooks, not literature. 

Sometimes, to be sure, the text is literature, as in the fragments of verse 
collected from the notebooks in Coleridge’s Poetical Works or the fragments of 
prose in Anima Poetae, both of which are represented here (more correctly than 
in E. H. Coleridge’s text). And there are little analyses of versification, and 
one or two notes for the Preface to Lyrical Ballads or the gloss of The Ancient 
Marwmer, as well as the epigraph for that poem. The ‘‘barbarous Latin poet’’ 
quoted in the prefatory note to Christabel appears here also, and there are 
fragments of criticism of prose style. 

On a lower level by literary standards are the meditations or reflections, like 
those of Omniana, Table Talk, and Miss Coburn’s selections in Inquiring Spirit, 
often fragmentary and usually unpretending in style, but nevertheless fascinat- 
ing reading as representing the ‘‘ inquiring spirit’’ of a great man who had a 
wide scope of interests in psychology, philosophy, theology, politics, and half 
a dozen literatures. Another great body of Coleridge’s notes, in these and later 
notebooks, is of transcriptions from other authors, usually with references but 
not always, sometimes reasonably exact but sometimes adapted—materials in- 
tended for future use in Coleridge’s long list of projected publications, and 
often actually used, as Miss Coburn repeatedly shows. Rare Latin scholastic 
theologians and German philosophers furnish many of these excerpts. Professor 
Guy Whalley checks and translates Coleridge’s Latin and Greek, and Dr. E. M. 
Wilkinson performs the same service for his German. Miss Coburn traces and 
analyzes every use which Coleridge made in print of these transcripts with a 
memory like a concordance, and her laborious dating and analysis of individual 
notes furnishes materials for a study of Coleridge’s intellectual development. 
In like manner, she furnishes all the biographical comment needed for the rare 
records of Coleridge’s dreaming love for Sara Hutchinson and his bitterness 
toward that other Sara, his wife, or toward the great Wordsworth, his friend. 

All of this is literature or material for literary history, but there is a great 
deal more; and I fancy that Miss Coburn must have had some doubts about her 
self-sacrificing devotion to scholarly completeness in this edition. I think that I 
have read every line of Coleridge’s notes and Miss Coburn’s comments on the 
notes, with the two parts of the double-volume lying side by side so that Miss 
Coburn’s unflagging zeal and learning could give, as they always do, unsuspect- 
ed meaning to many of the most unpromising passages. She performs that 
service almost as successfully as Lowes with the Gutch notebook which he used 
in The Road to Xanadu; but an editor cannot make something out of nothing. 
In spite of some of the flashing images of natural beauty, I found my attention 
wandering as I plodded after Coleridge in his ‘‘ picturesque’’ walking tours in 
Germany, Scotland, and the Lakes; and more so with some of his half-decipher- 
ed pencil scrawlings in the small ‘‘pocket-books,’’ in which the notes have 
rub in a century and a half beyond hope of recovery. And what is even a 
Coleridge specialist, even a Coleridge specialist with the zest and learning of 
Miss Coburn, to make of the little accounts, addresses of persons, recipes for 
the kitchen, lecture notes on Humphry Davy’s lectures on chemistry, alphabetical 
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lists of plants, German vocabularies, notes on a life of Lessing, and such lifeless 
débris of daily life or raw materials of future literary work? Mr. Rossiter 
climbed mountains which Coleridge climbed, and traces his route; Miss Wilkinson 
patiently corrects his German exercises; and Miss Coburn herself extracts in- 
credible riches of meaning out of even more unpromising material. But this 
overwhelming learning and relentless labor, which would be completely justified 
with literature of intrinsic value, sometimes buries Coleridge’s greatness in his 
commonplaceness. I wish that Miss Coburn had not done this task so superbly 
well. (T.M.R.) 


Cohen, Ralph. ‘‘S. T. Coleridge and William Sotheby’s ‘Orestes’.’’ 
MLR, wu (1957), 19-27. 
The suggestions for revision of the tragedy which Coleridge sent to Sotheby 
in 1802, 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (3): News- 
paper Sonnets Put to the Concordance Test: Can They be At- 
tributed to Coleridge?’’ BNYPL, ux1 (1957), 508-516, 611-620. 
Concluded in ux (1958), 46-49. 

Considers seven sonnets: ‘‘two seem admissable to the canon without further 
hesitation and a third admissable under a slight shadow of doubt. Another is 
too slippery to be accepted or rejected wih certainty. ...’’ The others are re- 
jected. 

Erdman, David V. ‘‘Coleridge on George Washington: Newly Dis- 
covered Essays of 1800.’’ BNYPL, ux1 (1957), 81-97. 

Two articles in the Morning Post: the first, ‘‘a brief but penetrating char- 
acter study and eulogy of Washington,’’ and the second, a longer essay pub- 
lished March 25, ‘‘an extension and variation upon the theme of the original 
eulogy’’ and occasioned by the publication of Washington’s will. Shorter edito- 
rials are also included. 


Griggs, Earl Leslie, ed. Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 115-116. 

Rev. by David V. Erdman in SR, Lxv (1957), 166-170; by E. R. Wasserman 
in MLN, uxx (1957), 136-137; by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, vim (1957), 
448-449; by K. Coburn in MLR, um (1957), 426-428; by L. Werkmeister in 
Personalist, xxxvul (1957), 103-104. 


Hart, H. St. J., ed. Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Palo Alto, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press. 


James, D. G. ‘‘The Thought of Coleridge.’’ Pp. 100-112 in The 
Major English Romantic Poets. (See ‘‘ Thorpe’’ under ‘‘3. Criti- 
cism.’’) 

Extremely brief, yet a valuable introduction to Coleridge’s position in the 
history of English thought: the revolt against rationalism and empiricism by 

the imagination of art and the Reason of religion. (T.M.R.) 


Johnson, S. F. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (2) : An Uncollect- 
ed Early Poem by Coleridge.’’? BNYPL, ux1 (1957), 505-507. 


The poem is ‘‘ Lines on the Portrait of a Lady.’’ 


McLuhan, Herbert Marshall. ‘‘Coleridge as Artist.’’ Pp. 83-99 in 
The Major English Romantic Poets. (See ‘‘Thorpe’’ under 3. 
Criticism. ’’) 

Not an essay to be reviewed in summary statement, since it approaches Cole- 
ridge’s art as antithetical to statement. It sets up a series of dichotomies 
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(linear-radial, continuous-discontinuous, statement-suggestion, Ciceronian- 
Senecan, rational concatenation-analogical perception, etc.) and relates Cole- 
ridge as a poet to these terms and a wide range of other poets. (T.M.RB.) 


Masterman, Neville. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Friend.’ ’’ TLS, June 21, p. 381. 


Ober, Warren U. ‘‘Original Versions of Two Coleridge Couplets.’’ 
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classes,’’ the professed aim of this volume. 

One wishes, of course, that an edition of Keats otherwise so good were 
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is the fact that the Oxford Press has again <d - the disposal of its readers an 
attractive, definitive, well-edited text. (C.D.T 
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and the world of mortality has been left behind for the immutable, the fixed, 
the essential.’’ (K.C.) 
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moonlight shining through stained glass. 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘ Keats and ‘Nehemiah Muggs.’ ’’ Harvard 
TInabrary Bulletin, x1 (1957), 199-207. 
Keats’s quotation from Horatio Smith’s satire of Methodism illustrate not 
only Keats’s unfriendliness toward Evangelicalism but also his views of the 
comic. (K.C.) 


Hunter, Edwin R. ‘‘A Note on Keats’s Idea of Beauty.’’ Tennessee 
Studies in Interature, u (1957), 81-85. 


Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘ A Keats Parallel.’’ TLS, July 5, p. 413. 


Mann, Phyllis G. ‘‘Keats’s Indian Allegory.’’ KSJ, v1 (1957), 4-9. 
Relates stanzas 37-39 of The Cap and Bells to the Man-Tiger-Organ of the 
cruel Tipu Sultan and to other Indian associations of Keats. 


Miiller, Rotraud. Keats and Hazlitt: Parallels and Influences. 
Freiburg : Freiburg University. 


Miller, Rotraud. ‘‘Some Problems Concerning Keats and Hazlitt.’’ 
KSMB, No. vit (1957), 33-37. 
The handwriting in the Literary Pocket Book includes that of Keats; and 
the annotations in the Woodhouse Edition of Chaucer are not by Keats. 


Murry, John Middleton. Keats. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 116-117. 
Rev. by 8. C. Wilcox in BA, xxx1 (1957), 197. 


Murry, J. Middleton. ‘‘Keats’s Thought: A Discovery of Truth.’’ 
Pp. 252-258 in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major Eng- 
lish Romantic Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 


Pettet, E. C. On the Poetry of Keats. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Rev. by John Jones in NSN, May 11, pp. 612-613; in TLS, May 24, p. 322; by 
Karl Miller in 8, June 28, pp. 853-854; by H. I’A Fausset in Manchester 
Guardian, May 28, p. 4; by R. H. Fogle in VQR, xxx (1957), 473-475; by 
R. Atthill in English, x1 (1957), 234-235; by S. Norman in Contemporary 
Review, July, pp. 60-61; by H. Cahoon in Library Jowrnal, Lxxxu (1957), 
1773. 

This is a book in reaction, one which with all its concessions to modernity 
marks a sort of retrogression to the Victorian Arthur Symons’ view of Keats 
as a poet who knew nothing, cared for nothing, celebrated nothing beyond the 
sensuous. Two crucial ideas rule Mr. Pettet’s interpretations of the poems with 
which he mainly deals—Endymion, Lamia, Eve of St. Agnes, the great Odes, 
‘‘La Belle Dame,’’ The Fall of Hyperion: (1) only in the last named does 
Keats attain true greatness, through the blending of the sensuous with the meta- 
physical in the Moneta scenes (a view held by F. R. Leavis), (2) nothing like 
allegorical meaning can rightfully be found in Endymion, nor vision and vital 
meaning in any of the other poems preceding The Fall. Such preconceptions 
definitely condition and limit the author’s reading of his poet. 

Even so the book has undeniable virtues. It is written in a spirit of high 
respect for Keats; it shows a close, often sharply perceptive study of the text; 
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it makes a definite effort to present something of the diversified panorama of 
modern criticism of Keats, and reasons with a fine display of impartial con- 
sideration before it reaches its conclusions. Mr. Pettet has the right view, I 
think, of Keats as one who assimilated and synthesized rather than as one who 
saw and read and transcribed. He sees Keats as a first rate artist and has 
chapters on melody and imagery in Keats’s verse, which though limited in 
scope (he has read neither Bate nor Fogle, restricts himself in the melody 
section to explication of the Bailey report, and confines his say on imagery to 
‘favorite sensations’), are nevertheless of sound value. There is also a final 
chapter in appraisal that does honor to both Keats and Mr. Pettet, though it 
does present problems of consistency with judgments reached elsewhere. 

But long before this last chapter the reader has been troubled by a sort of 
critical ambivalence and related faults of which he has become gradually aware. 
For with all its surface of impartiality this study has been directed by a bias 
strong enough to permit all too often argument and conclusion to run contrary 
to carefully gathered evidence. For example, in dealing with Endymion Pettet 
finds considerable evidence of sympathetic concern for one’s fellows, which in 
the Glaucus and Indian Maid episodes emerges into an attitude of pity and 
active interest in the welfare of others. And yet, in his stand for Endymion 
as a mere erotic love-story he hedges in the very midst of pointing out this 
fact (pp. 129-181), and ends by denying to Endymion any vital ideas whatever, 
inviting the reader to judge it by going back for a comparison to his own erotic 
adolescent experiences. Again he denies significant idea and emotion to the 
poem on the ground that it is written too closely on the heels of Sleep and 
Poetry, where he had promised himself a ten-year apprenticeship in the sensuous 
realm before writing of the ‘‘strife and agony of human hearts.’’ Keats had 
not yet had the time to grow and suffer enough to write a serious work; yet Mr. 
Pettet is presently analyzing the Cave of Quietude as a sort of masterpiece 
which had obviously been written by one who had suffered greatly. 

It is instructive to note in connection with Pettet’s refusal to admit true 
vision and vital thought in any poem by Keats before The Fall of Hyperion 
that except for illustrative citations in the chapters on Melody and Imagery 
Hyperion goes virtually unnoticed. One would like to see the case against its 
importance at least argued. The preconception about The Fall adds up in the 
end to the outright or tacit rejection of virtually all recent interpretations of the 
Odes, including those of Murry, Wasserman, Ker, Bowra, Spens, Brooks, Fogle, 
Caldwell, Holloway, Patterson; it leads to such a throw-back as the idea that 
‘*Ode on Melancholy’’ is written in praise of a mood rather than as an ironic 
recipe for the full attainment of one; it dictates a reading of the ‘‘ Grecian Urn’’ 
as a poem containing a dream of the ideal but with no hint whatever of its 
poignant contrasting vision of the real. So with other poems. ‘‘Lamia’’ and 
‘*La Belle Dame,’’ for instance—works that Pettet feels must be explained as 
part of the unworthy brood condemned by Keats in Moneta’s temple—seem to 
me to come out as lesser works, more of the kind that critics like Praz and the 
psychoanalysts would make them, than they really are. 

But when all possible adverse criticism has been made, the fact will still 
remain that Mr. Pettet’s study has qualities that make it an important refer- 
ence work on Keats. In spite of some dubious premises, perverse conclusions, 
and other aberrations, it is, especially in parts, a useful example of serious 
scholarly examination of a poet. (C.D.T.) 
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Huscher gives added evidence of Charles’ high cultural status in Vienna 
(the boy who later became the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico was among his 
pupils) and of his continuing political radicalism (he was an ardent champion of 
the 1848 revolutions). (K.N.C.) 


Jeffrey, Lloyd N. ‘‘Shelley’s Life-Images.’’ N@&Q, n.s. 1v (1957), 
480-481. 
Lists and classifies ‘‘the most significant passages in Shelley’s poems in 
which life, or some attribute or mode of life, is equated with some other thing, 
abstract or concrete.’’ 


Lees, F. N. ‘* ‘Yeats’s ‘‘Byzantium,’’ Dante, and Shelley.’ ’’ N&Q, 
ns. Iv (1957), 312-313. 


Matthews, G. M. ‘‘A Voleano’s Voice in Shelley.’’ ELH, xxiv 
(1957), 191-228. 

This major article should chart a new way in Shelley criticism, for it enables 
the critic to treat him as a symbolical poet without undue exaggeration of either 
his social and political preoccupations or his fascination with the mystic veils 
hiding Reality. Equally important is Mr. Matthews’ success in explaining 
hitherto obscure passages, especially some in Prometheus Unbound. Wisely ob- 
serving that the volcano is not the ‘‘key-symbol’’ in Shelley, Mr. Matthews 
states: ‘‘The eruption, the earthquake, the voleanic dome, cloud, cavern, and 
fire, the burning fountain or girandole, the storm, the spark blown from the 
metallurgical ‘‘hearth’’ (a technical word probably picked up from Henry 
Reveley)—all these, and others, contribute to a meaning which has been more 
and more attenuated by specialized metaphysical assumptions.’’ (p. 227) 

Shelley studies might profitably explore the implications of his humanistic 
scepticism as outlined in C. E. Pulos’ The Deep Truth, while at the same time 
pursuing catholic interpretation of the sort exemplified in this essay. The out- 
come could well be a broader and deeper view of Shelley’s limitations and 
achievement. (S.C.W.) 


McCulloch, W. H. ‘‘The Last Night at Tan-yr-allt.’’ KSMB, No. 
vil (1957), 20-32. 

An attempt at a purely psychiatric explanation of Shelley’s adventure with 
the ‘‘assaillant’’ in Wales. Shelley was the victim of ‘‘yearning narcissism’’ 
which progressed into hallucinations of ‘‘double going’’ and suicide fantasies. 
It does not seem possible, however, to explain the attack in terms of an 
auditory, visual and tactile hallucination which lifted—without shock treat- 
ment—in a few moments and left the patient thereafter unimpaired. McCulloch 
makes no references to the numerous previous studies of the episode and seems 
to think that he has closed the case—‘Shelley’s hitherto mysterious fight at 
Tan-yr-allt.’’ (K.N.C.) 


Orange, Ursula. ‘‘Shuttlecocks of Genius: An Enquiry into the 
Fate of Shelley’s Children.’’ KSMB, No. vu (1957), 38-52. 
The ‘‘enquiry’’ is a summary of the previously known facts on Shelley’s six 
children, two by Harriet and four by Mary, of whom two (Ianthe and Percy 
Florence) lived to maturity. (K.N.C.) 


Parr, Johnstone. ‘‘Shelley’s Ozymandias.’’ KSJ, v1 (1957), 31-35. 

Mr. Parr surveys the various suggested sources of the poem, but concludes: 
‘‘We may assume that here he has modified his source material, or we may 
surmise that his information came from some source which mis-reported the 
facts.’’ (K.C.) 


Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Shelley’s Use of Recall.’’ TLS, Feb. 15, p. 
97. 
See ‘‘Drew’’ in PQ, xxxvi (1957), 124. 
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Quigley, Isabel, ed. Shelley, A Selection. Harmondsworth: Penguin. 
Rev. by Marvin B. Perry, Jr. in KSJ, v1 (1957), 126-127. 


Read, Herbert. ‘‘Shelley’s Philosophy.’’ Pp. 207-214 in Thorpe, 
Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major English Romantic Poets 
(see ‘3. Criticism’’). 


Rees, Joan. ‘‘The Preface to The Cenci.’’ RES, vim (1957), 172- 
173. 
Shelley’s remarks on the character of Beatrice are related to and drawn 
from a passage in Plato’s Republic dealing with dramatic poetry. 


Rogers, Neville. Shelley at Work. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 124-125. 

Rev. by Kingsley Amis in S, Dec. 21, 1956, p. 908; by G. M. Matthews in EC, 
vit (1957), 428-439; by C. Baker in SatR, May 4, p. 24; by K. Raine in LM, 
Iv (Feb. 1957), 65-67; by H. Peschmann in English, x1 (1957), 192. 


Rogers, Neville. ‘‘A Forged Shelley Notebook.’’ TLS, Nov. 15, p. 
696. 
Further comment by P. G. Muir, TLS, Nov. 29, p. 721. 


States, Bert O., Jr. ‘‘Stage History of The Cenci.’’ PMLA, Lxxu 
(1957), 633-644. 


Supplements a previous (1945) article by K. N. Cameron and H. Frenz. 


Weaver, Bennett. Prometheus Unbound. (University of Michigan 
Publications, Language and Literature, Vol. X XVII). Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan. 

Professor Weaver’s study (56 pages in length) discusses the Scene, Structure 
and Dramatic Personae of Shelley drama. His method is—deliberately—not 
that of scholarly analysis but that of literary appreciation. As Weaver is 
exceptionally sensitive to Shelley’s poetry, his study gives some interesting 
insights into the dramatic and poetic qualities of the work. On ‘‘scene,’’ for 
instance, he notes that the action takes place between the ‘‘two poles’’ of ‘‘ the 
Depth’’ in Demogorgon’s cave and ‘‘Heaven,’’ where Jupiter is enthroned, 
with ‘‘nine scenes in the natural world’’ coming in between. On ‘‘structure’’ 
he makes the following illuminating comparison between Aeschylus (Prometheus 
Bound) and Shelley: in Aeschylus ‘‘one scene is piled solidly upon another 
until the whole work stands before us as substantial as the Parthenon’’; in 
Shelley ‘‘the scenes tend to sweep up into music’’ and so sweep with cumulative 
force into ‘‘the pure lyricism of the closing act.’’ 

The section on ‘‘dramatic personae’’ is less successful because the personages 
in the drama bring one up sharp against the basic question of meaning. What 
do the characters represent? Jupiter is clearly not just Jupiter or Prometheus 
a Greek Titan. Newman White attempted to avoid this problem by denying 
(in an article) that the drama was allegorical, but when he came to discuss it 
in his biography of the poet he had, nevertheless, to present some explanation. 
Weaver, too, one senses, feels unhappy about this aspect of the poem. This is 
particularly clear from his final paragraph: ‘‘This much, then, is clear: 
Eternity is come, and Eternity destroys tyranny. It is only while Time reigns 
as king of the Hours that Jupiter can reign as the king of man. Demogorgon 
ean possibly be thought of as the child of Jupiter. Perhaps as he is released by 
Jupiter? If he is Eternity, he existed before Jupiter was born. He existed even 
before Saturn, ‘from whose throne Time fell, an envious shadow.’ Jupiter’s act 
of propagation which might be thought of as the most intensely self-expressive 
act possible, has bred according to eternal law Jupiter’s destruction. In its 
fullest self-expression evil has begotten its own doom.’’ 
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But what does this mean? Why does ‘‘Eternity’’ overthrow ‘‘tyranny?’’ 
By what mechanism? How—as Professor Weaver himself asks—can ‘‘ Eternity’’ 
be the ‘‘child’’ of a time-determined monarch? In what way has ‘‘evil’’ 
(Jupiter) ‘‘begotten its own doom?’’ These questions are really left without 
an answer, or, at least, an answer that makes sense out of the central action of 
the drama, namely the overthrow of Jupiter. (K.N.C.) 


White. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 
Wilcox, Stewart C. ‘‘ Present Values in Shelley’s Art.’’ Pp. 200-206 


in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major English Romantic 
Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 


SMITH 


Auden, W. H., ed. The Selected Letters of Sydney Smith. London: 
Faber. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 11, p. 604; by W. H. Hughes in NSN, Dec. 28, p. 882; in 
Li, Oct. 31, p. 709. 


SOUTHEY 
Curry. See ‘‘ Houtchens’’ under ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
Warner, Oliver. ‘‘ Nelson and His Biographer.’’ Country Infe, cxx 
(1956), 1063. 
Henry Edridge, who painted Nelson’s portrait in 1802 and Southey’s in 1804, 


provides the link between the two. Good illustrations of the two portraits (in 
the National Portrait Gallery) adorn this brief notice. (K.C.) 


TALFOURD 


Watson, Vera. ‘‘The Journals of Thomas Noon Talford.’’ TLS, Feb. 
8, p. 88. . 
Copious and significant quotations from Talfourd’s last years (1842-1854) 
with references to the Duke of Wellington, Dickens, and Forster. 
WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM 


Burra, Peter. Wordsworth. Great Lives Series. New York: Mac- 
millan. 

Busby, Frederick. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Letters: no. 1042.’’ TLS, Oct. 4, 
p. 593. 


Darbishire, Helen. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Conception of the Poetic Mind.’’ 
TLS, Oct. 18, p. 632. 


Darbishire, Helen. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Significance for Us.’’ Pp. 74-79 
in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major English Romantic 


Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 

Graves, Robert. ‘‘ Wordsworth by Cable.’’ NR, Sept. 9, pp. 10-13. 
An adverse analysis of ‘‘The Solitary Reaper.’’ The game of ‘‘Cables’’ is 

to reduce the sense of a verse to cablegram length by using the poet’s own 

vocabulary. To Graves, a witty ‘‘weigh’’ of ridding Wordsworth of romantic 

‘*non-sense.’’ (S.C.W.) 
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Healey, George Harris, ed. The Cornell Wordsworth Collection: A 
Catalogue of Books and Manuscripts Presented to the University 
by Mr. Victor Emanuel. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 

This is a handsome catalogue. It lists about 3,500 books and manuscripts 
presented to Cornell University by M. Victor Emanuel. The collection had its 
beginning in the work of Mrs. Cynthia Morgan St. John whose library, begun 
in the late 1870’s, was purchased by the donor in 1925. Since that time some 
three hundred items have been added to it. 

The catalogue is divided into ten parts, four parts dealing with the writings 
of Wordsworth and the others with Wordsworthiana, Coleridge, The Lake 
District, Books of Appreciative Interest, Manuscripts, and Miscellaneous Items. 
Among these, as is fitting, ‘‘the editions issued during Wordsworth’s lifetime 
. . . have first place in the Catalogue’’ and ‘‘are described . . . with particular 
fullness and care.’’ But the manuscripts, which make up Part IX, ‘‘ now comprise 
almost a third of the collection,’’ and include, among other interesting items, 
“243 letters of Wordsworth.’’ One is led also to mention the rich materials 
presented under the heading, The Lake District. In short, everything is done 
in this work which good judgment and meticulous care require. The service here 
rendered to scholars is manifest and merits the most genuine commendation. 

In all divisions of the book strict chronological order is maintained, each 
item being listed under a separate number. This arrangement, supported by an 
adequate index, makes the catalogue serviceable. It would be wrong not to 
mention the 24 full-page illustrations of books and manuscripts which adorn 
the volume. By comparing the tight scrawl of the poet (p. 241) with the 
generous chirography of his wife (p. 257) we can better understand why she 
often was given the task of copying his poems. (B. W.) 


Jordan, John E. ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘Minuteness and Fidelity.’ 


PMLA, Ux (1957), 433-445. 

An examination of changes in the different texts of The Prelude shows that 
Wordsworth uses facts as part of his artistic construction rather than through 
any pre-occupation with matter-of-factness, as Coleridge charged in Biographta 
Literaria. 


Mendilow, A. A. ‘‘Robert Heron and Wordsworth’s Critical Es 
says,’’ MLR, un (1957), 329-338. 
Heron’s essay on Thomson’s Seasons (1793) ‘‘played a not inconsiderable 
part in crystallizing theories which were to find their most familiar expression 
in Wordsworth’s essays.’’ 


Miles, Josephine. ‘‘Wordsworth: The Mind’s Excursive Power.”’ 
Pp. 35-51 in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major English 
Romantic Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 


Moorman, Charles. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Prelude: I, 1-269.’’ MLN, 
LxxiI (1957), 416-420. 


Moorman, Mary. William Wordsworth: 1770-1803. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 

Rev. by George Whalley in NSN, March 9, p. 314; in TLS, March 15, p. 162; 
by Malcolm Elwin as ‘‘The Growth of Wordsworth’s Mind’’ in Quarterly 
Review, coxcv (1957), 334-344; by B. Lupini in English, x1 (1957), 191-192; 
by H. Darbishire in LM, Iv (July 1957), 67-70. 

This is a book of patient scholarship, mainly a record of Wordsworth’s life, 
nowhere distinguished in critical effect. It helps us ‘‘to share his life,’’ but 
in treating ‘‘his poetry—the mind and soul of the author’’ it does not reveal 
new peaks lighted. Any effort to pass from the record into the poetry (vide 
The Prelude) or to get out of the poetry onto the record, however scrupulously 
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attempted, must be scanned. Wordsworth himself was at a different business 
(vide pp. 79, 116, 136, ete.). 

On the whole we can only be grateful for these 615 pages which deal with 
the early years of the poet, from 1770 to 1803. They are written out of a 
various intimacy with his affairs and his ways, neglecting few biographical 
data and not passing without due notice many of the rocks and stones and trees 
he knew. Sometimes there is a suggestion of repetitiousness, a bit of a clutter, 
but nothing seems done without devotion. Let us say it is a good book. 

And—Gott sei Dank !—the devotion does not turn into breathless adoration. 
True, the author does allow Annette to go a lonely way while William, com- 
forted by the love of Dorothy and of Mary, expects Annette’s understanding— 
and we wish Moorman had probed more sharply into his guilt and sorrow. Then, 
too, videlicit, she does present that monetary marvel of older England, a man 
who somehow by inheritance, however delayed, by legacy, by gifts, by borrow- 
ings, and by almost mystic fortune succeeds in remaining alive until the poem is 
written. Yet she preserves him still a poet. 

In minor wise, we wish at times that we had more of Coleridge, at times less; 
that the Racedown days were done as well as the Hawkshead or the Sockburn 
days, for they are well done indeed. We wonder why the list of abbreviations is 
not set in alphabetical order, and we feel that had the book been furnished with 
a chronological table and some good maps it would have been more serviceable. 
But it is a good book. (B.W.) 


Moorman, Mary. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Commonplace Book.’’ N&Q, n.s. 
(1957), 400-405. 

Important details concerning sources of several of Wordsworth’s poems and 
his early acquaintance with four of Blake’s lyrics, as well as discussion of 
Coleridge’s ‘‘Ode to the Rain’’ and De Quincey’s early correspondence with 
Wordsworth. 


Owen, W. J. B. ‘‘Costs, Sales, and Profits of Longman’s Editions of 
Wordsworth.’’ Jabrary, 5th series, xm (1957), 93-107. 


Owen, W. J. B. ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘Essay upon Epitaphs.’ ’’ N&Q, 
n.s. IV (1957), 254-255. 
See N&aQ, eci. 214-215. 


Owen, W. J. B. Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. ( An- 
glistica, Vol. IX). Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger. 


Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. ‘‘ ‘The Thorn’: Wordsworth’s Dramatic 
Monologue.’’ ELH, xxiv (1957), 153-163. 

‘‘As Wordsworth conceived it,’’ says Mr. Parrish, ‘‘ ‘The Thorn’ is a 
portrayal of the superstitious imagination.’’ (p. 155) It is thus a psychological 
study, a poem about the mind of the narrator (rather than Martha Ray), and 
about a tree that stimulated the narrator’s associative memory. The argument 
here is ably sustained by appeals to Wordsworth’s own statements concerning 
‘*The Thorn’’ as well as by citation of Coleridge’s disagreement with Words- 
worth’s experimental techniques. (8.C.W.) 


Patterson, Charles I. ‘‘The Meaning and Significance of Words- 
worth’s Peele Castie.’’ JEGP, uni (1957), 1-9. 
A provocative essay upon one of Wordsworth’s finest but most difficult 
short poems. 


Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘Speech and Prose in Wordsworth’s Preface.’’ 
EC, vu (1957), 108-111. : 
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Smith, Charles J. ‘‘Wordsworth and Coleridge: the Growth of a 
Theme.’’ SP, tiv (1957), 53-64. 


Smith. See ‘‘Lloyd.’’ 


Stallknecht, Newton P. ‘‘Wordsworth and the Quality of Man.”’ 
Pp. 52-73 in Thorpe, Baker, and Weaver, eds. The Major Eng- 


? 


lish Romantic Poets (see ‘‘3. Criticism’’). 


Stout. See ‘‘Hunt.’’ 


> 


Super. See ‘‘Landor.’ 


Wain, John. Preliminary Essays. London: Macmillan; New York: 
St. Martin’s Press. 
Rev. by G. Hough in Encounter, tx (Dec. 1957), 76-80; in Li, Aug. 29, p. 
319. 
Contains an essay on Wordsworth. 


DANISH 
(By P. M. Mircuett, University of Kansas) 
1. GENERAL 


Gjalster, Kjeld. ‘‘Den litterere Skandinavisme i Danmark og 

Sverrig til ec. 1848.’’ Nordisk Tidskrift, xxxm (1957), 73-84. 
2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
GRUNDTVIG 

Albeck, Gustav. ‘‘Grundtvigs Syn paa Jens Mgllers ‘Bidrag til en 
Oversettelsestheorie med nermest Hensyn til de bibelske Skrif- 
ter.”’ Grundtvig-Studier (1957), 25-35. English summary, pp. 
76-77. 

Baag¢g, Kaj. ‘‘Er kirkelig polemik nedbrydende? En diskussion 
mellem Grundtvig og Nic. Faber i 1825.’’ Grundtvig-Studier 
(1957), 51-69. English summary, p. 79. 


Baag¢g, Kaj. ‘‘Grundtvigs magelgse Opdagelse.’’ Grundtvig-Studier 
(1957), 36-50. English summary, pp. 78-79. 
Grundtvig’s attitude toward the Apostolic Creed. 


Hansen, Uffe, et. al., ed. Grundtvigs Sang-Verk, VI, 1. Varianter 
og Noter til Bind I og II. Copenhagen: Det Danske Forlag. 
Rev. by Steen Johansen in Grundtvig-Studier (1957), 71-72. 


Johansen, Steen. ‘‘Grundtvig-Litteratur 1955. En _ bibliografisk 
oversigt.’’ Grundtvig-Studier (1957), 82-89. 


HAUCH 


Pedersen, Louis. ‘‘Hauch og Norden.’’ Ord och bild txvi (1957), 
425-432. 
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OEHLENSCHLAGER 


Roos, Carl. ‘‘Sofie Orsted, Adam @hlenschlegers s¢ster.’’ Ord och 
bild, Lxv1 (1957), 301-09. 


WINTHER 


Brgndsted, Mogens. ‘‘Christian Winthers versnoveller.’’ Danske 
Studier (1957), 101-25. 


FRENCH 
(By Giovanni GULLACE, Le Moyne College) 
1. GENERAL 
Bertrand. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Canat, René. L’Hellénisme des Romantiques: L’Eveil du Parnasse, 
1840-1852. Paris: Didier, 1956. 


Charlier, Gustave. ‘‘Le Théme de la locomotive dans la poésie 
romantique belge.’’ Pp. 250-255 in Aston, S. C., et al, Literature 
and Science. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. 

An account of the lyrical outburst which accompanied the first railway of 
the continent inaugurated in Belgium on May 5, 1835. Concludes that Belgian 
poets, now forgotten, were the first to attempt to open new ways to French 
poetry with their scientific poems on the locomotive. ‘‘Sous la double impulsion 
de l’actualité et de 1’orgueil national, ils ont osé mettre en vers une matiére qui 
semblait rebelle 4 tout lyrisme.’’ 

Culliver, Armand. Hommes et Idéologies de 1840. Paris: M. Riviére, 
1956. 


Studies on Buchez, the workers’ newspapers before 1840, Marx and Proudhon. 


Gaulmier, Jean. ‘‘Dans le miroir romantique.’’ Informations et 
documents, Oct. 15, 1956. 
America in French imagination and thought during the 19th century. 


George, Albert J. ‘‘The Industrial Revolution and the development 
of French Romanticism.’’ Pp. 237-242 in Literature and Science. 
(See ‘‘Charlier’’ above). 

The impact of the Industrial Revolution on French Romanticism and the 
slant the Romantic movement took under the influence of the machine age. To 

this problem George devoted a volume. See PQ, xxxviI (1957), 131-132. 


Gillain, G. ‘‘Etudes sur le Romantisme.’’ Les Lettres romanes, x 
(1956), 314-326. 


A bibliographical chronicle. 


Iknayan, Marguerite May. ‘‘The Idea of the novel in France: The 
critical reaction, 1815-1848.’’ Unpubl. Diss. Columbia, 1956. 


Marix-Spire, Thérése. Les Romantiques et la musique: Le cas George 
Sand, 1804-1838. Paris: Nouvelles éditions latines, 1954. 
Rev. by P. Reboul in RSH, No. 84 (1956), 495-500; by J.-A. Bédé in RR, 
xLvuI (1957), 132-139; by 8. Gugenheim in Le Mo, vi (1956), 235-236. 
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This large volume (710 pages), containing a rich and important literary and 
musical bibliography, begins with a long introduction (pp. 11-45) in which the 
author takes issue with those critics who accuse Romanticists of being deaf to 
music and consider the fruitful union of music and poetry as dating from 
Baudelaire and Wagner. To dispel this widespread prejudice, the author cites 
numerous examples from various sources, showing the great interest Romantic 
writers had in music, and especially George Sand. The author shows with 
abundant documentation and broad background material, the great role which 
music played in the life and works of the Freneh novelist, tracing G. Sand’s 
love for music from her ancestors. The book is, indeed, an important contribu 
tion to the studies on the French writer, for it throws much light on her life 
and her works. 


Mareazzan. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Picon, Gaétan. ‘‘Le Romantisme.’’ In Encyclopédie de la Pléiade 
Tome II. Paris: Gallimard, 1956. 


Prevost, John. Le Dandysme en France (1817-1839). Genéve: Droz; 
Paris: Minard, 1956. 


Rev. by R. Switzer in FR, xxx1 (1957), 174-175. 

Well documented study of one aspect of 19th century French manners and their 
reflections in literature. The author traces the ‘‘dandy’’ to its early English 
manifestations and points out the English influence in France in the early part 
of the 19th century. The period 1820-1830 marks the full development, with 
the following ten years representing the great vogue of the type. The year 
1839 marks the beginning of the dandy’s decline. After this historical outline, 
the author studies the French dandy and his environment, the various dandies 
as presented in literature, and literary dandyism, that is, a certain ‘‘mélange 
de cynisme, d’insouciance et d’impertinence qui se fait remarquer dans la 
eonduite d’un habitué de Tortoni,’’ tendencies he finds in such writers as 
Stendhal, Mérimée, Balzac, Musset, etc. 


Rees, Garnet. ‘‘The Influence of science on the structure of the 
novel in the 19th century.’’ Pp. 255-261 in Literature and Science. 
(See ‘‘Charlier’’ above). 

Part of the article deals with Balzac (pp. 256-257) and discusses the impact 
of the biological theories of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire on Balzac’s vision of 
society. 


Richer, Jean. ‘‘Romantiques francais devant les sciences occultes.’’ 
Pp. 242-250 in Literature and Science. (See ‘‘Charlier’’ above). 
The keen interest in the occult sciences shown by Romanticists is the result of 
a religious crisis and the consequent desire for a new faith. In this article Mr. 
Richer concerns himself with occultism in relation to Nodier, Hugo, Balzac, and 
Nerval, formulating and answering for each of them the following questions: 
‘<A quelles sciences occultes se sont-ils intéressés? De quelle mani¢re? Quelles 
sciences ont-ils effectivement étudiées ou pratiquées? Par qui ont-ils pu y étre 
initiés? La pratique de ces sciences a-t-elle influencé leur oeuvre?’’ 


Ullmann, Stephen. Style in the French novel. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. 

This essay concerns itself with writers of the 19th and 20th centuries, and 
with representative works marking the main trends in the evolution of style in 
the French novel. Therefore, only a part of it interests students of Romanticism, 
namely Chapter I, ‘‘Some Romantic experiments in local colour’’ (pp. 40-93), 
and sections 1 and 2 of Chapter 1v (pp. 152-161). After an excellent intro 
duction (pp. 1-39) surveying contemporary stylistic methods of literary in 
vestigation, Mr. Ullmann examines in his first chapter certain significant 
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devices used by Romantic writers to reproduce local color in their works. To 
this end he studies Stendhal’s La Chartreuse de Parme, Mérimée’s Carmen, 
Vigny ’s Stello, Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris, George Sand’s La Mare aw Diable, 
Babee ’s Splendewrs et miséres des courtisanes, portraying respectively three 
foreign milieus (Italy, Spain, England), an historical period, country life, and 
the Parisian underworld. In the first and second section of Chapter Iv, Mr. 
Ullmann singles out ‘‘word-order as a device of style’’ in Chateaubriand’s 
Les Martyrs, in La Chartreuse de Parme, Notre-Dame de Paris, and Splendeurs 
et miséres des courtisanes. The significance of this stylistic investigation lies in 
the fact that the author does not confine himself to the study of linguistic 
peculiarities and their expressive value per se; he relates them to other aspects 
of the works examined, so that they may throw light on the work of art as a 
whole and contribute to its total effect. 


Vala, Fatollah. ‘‘La Comédie bourgeoise en France et en Angleterre 
et ses thémes communs de 1820 a 1850.’’ Unpubl. Diss. University 
of Paris, 1955. 


Van der Tuin, H. Les Vieux Peintres des Pays-Bas et la littérature 
en France dans la premiére moitié du XIX siécle. Paris: Nizet, 
1953. 

Rev. by R. Jasinski in RHL, ivi (1956), 409-410. 

The influence of Flemish painting on French Romanticism. The book is divid- 
ed into two parts, the first dealing with the period of the Revolution and the 
Empire during which the interest in Flemish painters seems to have been rather 
slight; the second treats the period from 1820 on. The great enthusiasm for 
Flemish painters, their life and their art, is to be found after 1830. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AGOULT 
Gugenheim. See ‘‘ Allart.’’ 


Vier, Jacques. ‘‘Un Exégéte de Faust: Daniel Stern.’’ RLC, xxx! 
(1957), 204-228. 

Daniel Stern (Countess Marie d’Agoult) published in 1866 Dante et Goethe, 
in which she established a parallel between the two poets. Mr. Vier’s article 
deals with the part of the book which concerns Goethe and tends to show, through 
the study of the book and even more by a study of an unpublished commentary 
serving as a preparation to the actual work, that ‘‘la Comtesse d’Agoult, par la 
connaissance qu’elle manifeste de 1’érudition allemande, & peu prés ignorée 
des Francais 4 cette date, mérite une place plus grande que celle qu’on lui 
attribue d’ordinaire parmi les initiateurs de l1’exégése faustienne.’’ The author 
feels that on many points her judgments anticipate those of the ‘‘ germanistes 
contemporains. ’ 


Vier, Jacques. ‘‘Grandeur et servitude de la passion romantique.’’ 
L’Ecole, Apr. 14 and 18, 1956. 
ALLART 


Gugenheim, Susanna. ‘‘ Hortense Allart de Méritens et Daniel Stern, 
Comtesse d’Agoult.’’ LeMo, v1 (1956), 755-757. 

Points out that the pages devoted to ‘‘Hortense Allart in Italia’’ in Petre 
Ciureanu’s Saggi e ricerche su scrittori francesi (Genoa: Editrice Italica, 1955) 
limit themselves to the first sojourn of Allart in Italy (1834-1838), and fail 
to mention her successive stays and relationships. Gives a brief account of the 
friendship between Allart and d’Agoult which developed from their first meet- 
ing in Florence in 1838. 


; 
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AMP?RE 


Tissot, Louis. ‘* J.-J. Ampére, l’homme et le voyageur: Correspon- 
dance inédite de J.-J. Ampére et Jules Mohl.’’ Unpubl. Diss. 
University of Paris, 1955. 


BALZAC 


Adam, Antoine, ed. Illusions perdues. Texte établi avee une intro- 
duction, des notes et des variantes. Paris: Garnier, 1956. 
Rev. by H. Godin in FS, x1 (1957), 178-180; by P.-G. C. in RSH, No. 82 
(1956), 251-253. 


Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘Personnages lorrains dans |’expérience 
et l’oeuvre de Balzac.’’ Le Pays lorrain, No. 3, 1956. 


Bérard, Suzanne. ‘‘A propos des Chowans.’’ RHL, ivi (1956), 485- 
505. 
A study of the manuscript of Les Chouwans with the purpose of throwing 
some light on the genesis of the novel and Balzac’s method of work at that 
early stage of his artistic career. 


Blanchard, Camille. ‘‘Balzac en Dauphiné et Le Médecin de cam- 
pagne.”’ RHL, ivi (1956), 566-569. 

In his novels Balzac generally gives the names and detailed descriptions of 
the locales of his stories. In Le Médecin de campagne the author fails to men- 
tion the name of the place where the story unfolds, confining himself to the 
vague indication that it is a rather large village between Grenoble and the 
Grande-Chartreuse. Although the village has been identified as Voreppe, to 
some critics this place does not seem to match sufficiently the description given 
by Balzac. This article attempts to add new evidence to show that Voreppe is 
the bourg of Le Médecin de Campagne. 


Caillois, Roger. ‘‘Lo scenario e l’eroe in Balzac.’’ Tempo presente, u 
(Jan. 1957), 57-60. 
Of general interest, dealing with Balzac’s world. 


Castex, Pierre-Georges, ed. Histoire des Treize. Introduction, notes 
et variantes. Paris: Garnier, 1956. 
Rev. by M. Regard in RSH, No. 83 (1956), 358-359; by Ch. Could in FS, 
xI (1957), 281-282 
Contains Ferragus, La Duchesse de Langeais, La Fille aux yeur d’or, with a 
study of the sources and Balzac’s method of composition. 


Cesare de. See ‘‘ Vigny.”’ 


Cluzel, Etienne. ‘‘Les Démélés d’Honoré de Balzac avec la géomé- 
trie.’’ RSH, No. 87 (1957), 293-297. 

After pointing out some mathematical mistakes by Balzac, in the Courrier 
balzacien of November, 1950 (p. 187), Mr. Cluzel reports other errors of the 
same kind, concluding that for a writer like Balzac, whose training was almost 
exclusively literary, it was imprudent to engage ‘‘sur un terrain mal connu’’ 
and ‘‘récidiver dans ]’erreur.’’ 


Conner, Wayne. ‘‘La Composition de La Fille aux yeur d’or.’’ RHL, 
LVI (1956), 535-547. ; 

Discussion of the source of Balzac’s La Fille aux yeux d’or, which Mr. Conner 

discovered in Mérimée’s Théadtre de Clara Gazul. The article refutes P.-G. 
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Castex’ critical edition (Garnier, 1956) of Histoire des Treize. See above in this 
section. 


Dagneaud, Robert. Les Eléments populaires dans le lexique de la 
Comédie Humaine, de Balzac. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1956. 


Fargeaud, Madeleine. ‘‘ Autour de Balzac et de Marceline Desbordes- 
Valmore.’’ RSH, No. 82 (1956), 153-174. 

An account of the friendship between the novelist and the poetess. ‘‘ Plus 
encore qu’une amitié littéraire, ce fut done une amitié du coeur. Marceline fut- 
elle plus qu’une amie pour Balzac? Rien ne le prouve et c’est méme peu 
probable.’’ 


Francon, Marcel. ‘‘Sur le vocabulaire de Balzac.’’ FM, xxv (1957), 
42-47. 
Remarks on certain words and foreign expressions used by Balzac, sometimes 
with a special meaning. 


Hucher, Yves. ‘‘ Balzac et les musiciens.’’ L’Information culturelle 
et artistique, Sept.-Oct. 1956. 


Hunt, Herbert J. ‘‘Balzac’s pressmen.’’ F'S, x1 (1957), 230-245. 

An account of Balzac’s feelings toward the deplorable power and corruption 
of the periodical press after the July Revolution. Also a discussion of the 
process of ‘‘contamination’’ by which the traits of the various real journalists 
were put together by the novelist to form his fictional types who appear in a 
number of works as irresponsible and cynical individuals. 


Hunt, Herbert J. Honoré de Balzac: A Biography. London: Athlone 


Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 5, 1957, p. 207; by J.-B. Barrére in FS, x1 (1957), 
361-363. 

Brief but lucid outline of Balzac’s career, blending the results of scholarship 
with overtones of human interest. The book, which is meant as a prelude to a 
systematic account of Balzac’s works, seems to fill a gap for the English 
readers of the French novelist, for in the last fifty years or so no solid bio- 
graphical work on Balzac has appeared in English. 


Lecuyer, Maurice A. Balzac et Rabelais. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1956. 

Rev. by H. Hunt in MLR, tm (1957), 609-611. 

After reviewing the ‘‘déja dit’’ on the subject in the introduction, the 
author outlines the purpose of his book: ‘‘ Notre travail voudrait jeter un pont 
entre ces deux mondes [Balzac’s and Rabelais’] sinon les réunir par une digue 
ou méme les relier par un réseau de communications aussi complet que possible. ’’ 
The work is divided into three parts. The first, ‘‘ Rabelais en France a 1’époque 
de Balzac,’’ deals with the general background; the second, ‘‘ Honoré et Maitre 
Francois,’’ examines the ‘‘tendances rabelaisiennes chez Balzac,’’ and the 
latter’s knowledge of Rabelais; the third, ‘‘Le grand chinonais dans ]’oeuvre 
du tourangeau,’’ shows how Rabelais may have furnished Balzac with ‘‘un 
style et des idées.’’ The author compares all the most important aspects of the 
two writers and concludes that ‘‘si Balzac n’a pas été le Rabelais de son siécle, 
il en a été 1 équivalent.’’ 

Le Yaouanc, Moise. ‘‘ Autour de Louis Lambert.’’ RHL, ivi (1956), 
516-534. 
The manuscript of Lowis Lambert underwent so many changes and revisions 


that the final text seemed to lead to serious anachronisms. The critical edition 
by Bouteron and Pommier (1954) enables the reader to follow all these changes 
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and revisions. The present article ‘‘vise pour sa part A apporter quelques pré 
cisions, quelques idées, non d’ensemble, mais de détail, touchant la genése, les 
sources, la technique et 1’influence d’un livre qui a rempli Balzac tantét 
d’orgueil, tantét de découragement.’’ 


Le Yaouanc, Moise. ‘‘Note sur le titre de La Comédie humaine.’’ 
RHL, tv1 (1956), 572-575. 

Refutes an article by Mr. Chancerel maintaining, on the basis of an unpub 
lished letter of Balzac, that the title of Comédie humaine was born in the mind 
of the novelist in 1840. The interpretation of the undated letter given by 
Chancerel seems to the author of the article to be very objectionable and he 
concludes his note thus: ‘‘ Aussi ne saurait-on encore dire avec précision quand 
naquit le titre de la Comédie hwmaine.’’ 


Lotte, Fernand. ‘‘Autour du Médecin de campagne ou le ‘dépit 
amoureux’.’’ RDM, Apr. 1, 1956, pp. 458-473. 

Traces the origin of the Médecin de campagne which took form in the atmos- 
phere of Balzac’s relations with Mme. de Castries, 1831-1833. ‘‘La déception, 
le dépit amoureux que Balzac ressentira de la rupture de ses relations avec 
Mme de Castries sera l’origine de deux piéces capitales de son oeuvre: lz 
confession du docteur Bénassis et plus tard La Duchesse de Langeais.’’ 
Explains the changes made in the text by Balzac in relation to his mood. 


Lotte, Fernand. Supplément au Dictionnaire des personnages fictifs 
de la Comédie Humaine. Paris: Corti, 1956. 


Moore, W. G. ‘‘ Vers une édition critique de César Birotteau.’’ RHL, 
LVI (1956), 506-515. 

A study of Balzac’s work method through the analysis of the original manu- 
script and successive changes. Mr. Moore claims that Balzac’s critics have not 
yet emphasized enough the distinction between the first inspiration and the 
final draft, and that the comparison of the first draft and the finished 
work will reveal the artistic preoccupations of the author and the pains 
he took in giving an elaborated and harmonious form to the various 
elements of his novel. A study of the changes, corrections, amplifications, addi 
tions, suppressions, etc., would be extremely fruitful. It would answer many 
questions. ‘‘Ces questions concernent le génie méme de Balzac, la fagon 
lout il a congu et développé ses sujets, et enfin son style, ou plutét 
son effort vers le style, puisqu’il parait bien que les incorrections dans son 
oeuvre ne sont pas tant l’effect d’une mégarde que d’une fagon d’écrire qui 
admet ou qui comporte 1’incorrection. ’’ 


Pichois, Claude. ‘‘ Balzac, Stendhal et Prosper Chalas.’’ Div, Oct.- 
Dee. 1956. 


( 


Pichois, Claude. ‘‘ Deux hypothéses sur Ferragus.’’ RHL, v1 (1956), 
569-572. 

Points out two probable sources of Ferragus, which students of Balzac failed 
to discuss, as P.-G. Castex’ critical edition of Histoire des Treize (1956) seems 
to suggest. The two sources, which are presented as simple hypotheses, concern 
the origins of Madame Jules. Mr. Pichois sees two possible links to the creation 
of the situation and the role of the heroine in Félix Bodin and Philaréte 
Chasles’ Le Pére et la fille (1824) and in a personal acquaintance Balzac made 
in the circle of Madame de Castries. 


Picon, Gaétan. Balzac par lui-méme. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 135. 
Rev. by Ch. Could in FS, x1 (1957), 177-178. 
Essay on the psychological relationship between Balzac and the world of his 
creation. Mr. Picon’s view is that the Comédie humaine is essentially autobio- 
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graphical in origin. The characters chosen for special consideration are accord- 
ingly those who, in Balzac’s opinion, closely reflect certain aspects of his own 
personality. Many parallels in this connection are drawn throughout the book, 
and especially in the chapter entitled ‘‘Dédoublement et délégation.’’ There 
are over one hundred illustrations and a concluding section containing a ‘‘Chro- 
nologie’’ and a ‘‘ Bibliographie.’’ 


Pierrot, Roger. ‘‘La Révolution de 1848.’’ Revue de Paris, Nov. 
1956, pp. 3-20. 

Unpublished letters of Balzac to Madame Hanska, dated May, 1848, and deal- 
ing with the writer’s theatrical projects. In a preceding series of letters (Revue 
de Paris, Nov., 1948; Aug., 1950; Aug., 1952; Sept. and Oct., 1954) which 
constitute the Journal from Feb. to Apr., 1848, one notices the reaction of the 
legitimist Balzac against the men of 1848. But the days of May, 1848, fore- 
shadow the triumph of the reaction. Balzac seems therefore more optimistic and 
ean now think about his projects and contemplate his flower garden. 


Pommier. See ‘‘ Michelet.’’ 


Pommier, Jean. ‘‘ Balzac et Musset; Balzac et Hugo; Balzac et .. . 
lui-méme.’’ RHL, ivi (1956), 548-561. 
Points out possible sources of Balzac’s La Torpille in Musset’s Frédéric et 
Bernerette, Hugo’s Marion De Lorme, and another story by Balzac himself, La 
Maison Nucingen. 


Rees. See ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Reh, A. ‘‘La Cousine Bette: Analyse critique.’’ Quo Vadis, July- 
Sept. 1955 

Reh. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.’’ 

Samarine, R. M. ‘‘ Balzac et le mouvement ouvrier francais de 1830 
a 1850.’’ Recherches soviétiques, No. 6 (Nov. 1956). 

Reprinted from Cutchenye Zapiski institouta mirovoi literatowry imeni A. M. 
Gorkogo (Notes scientifiques de 1’Institut Gorki de littérature moderne). Ed. 
de 1’Académie des Sciences de 1’U.R.8.8., Tome I, 1952. 

Stanford, Derek. ‘‘ Balzac on marriage.’’ The Dumasian, Fall, 1956. 
Ullmann. See ‘‘1. General.’’ 
Vial. See ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve. ”’ 


Zulli, Floyd Jr. ‘‘Italy and La Comédie humaine.’’ Italica, xxxiv 
(1957), 20-29. 


BANVILLE 
Bonnerot. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.’’ 
BARBIER 


Cogniot, Georges. ‘‘ Auguste Barbier, poéte interdit: Pour le cent- 
vingtiéme anniversaire de Lazare.’’ La Pensée, No. 71 (1957), 
45-60. 


Laments the oblivion into which Barbier has fallen for advocating a poetry 


’ 


which ‘‘judges’’ against a poetry which ‘‘amuses.’’ Reappraises Barbier’s 


personality and work, and his place in French literature. 
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Mellot, Jean. ‘‘Un poéte oublié: Auguste Barbier.’’ Les Humanités 
(classes de lettres), Jan. and Mar. 1956. 


BERANGER 


Brochon, Pierre. La Chanson frangaise: Béranger et son temps. 
Paris: Editions sociales, 1956. 


Valliéres, Jean des. ‘‘Les Funérailles de Béranger il y a cent ans.’’ 
RDM, July 15, 1957, pp. 311-317. 


Rather biographical article. A few remarks on the character of the poet. 
BONALD 


Soreil, Arséne. Le Vicomte de Bonald: Etude littéraire. Bruxelles: 
J. Lebégue & Co., 1942. 

An excellent study dealing mainly with Bonald’s literary doctrine. Some 
critics have pointed out that the conception of literature as the expression of 
society, which revolutionized literary theories and criticism at the beginning of 
the 19th century through Madame de Staél’s works, is to be credited to Bonald. 
Mr. Soreil’s analysis of Bonald’s literary ideas shows the extent to which the 
French thinker is responsible for the changing literary trends of his times. 


CHASLES 


Pichois, Claude. ‘‘ Les vrais Mémoires de Ph. Chasles.’’ RSH, No. 81 
(1956), 71-97. 

Chasles’ most frequently cited book is the Mémoires, although it seems to be 
the least worthy of credit. Mr. Pichois gives here a critical study of it, point- 
ing out suppressions and additions, and presenting some unpublished fragments 
such as ‘‘ Etienne Jouy,’’ ‘‘ Les voltairiens du romantisme,’’ ‘‘ Amédée Pichot,’’ 
‘*Le Salon de Mme de Kaizaroff,’’ ‘‘Mérimée et Sainte-Beuve sénateurs,’’ 
‘“Mistral.’’ The study concludes that the true Mémoires, that is, those which 
could be reconstructed on the basis of manuscript documents ‘‘n’offrent qu’un 
intérét fort limité: quelques portraits bien dessinés, quelques scénes, quelques 
fragments. Le reste ne mérite aucun crédit.’’ 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


Bertier de Sauvigny, G. de. ‘‘Un Dossier de lettres inédites de 
Chateaubriand.’’ Revue d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, 
Oct.-Dee. 1956. 


Bertier de Sauvigny, G. de. ‘‘ Metternich et Chateaubriand en 1823: 
Documents inédits.’’ Revue d’histoire diplomatique, July-Sept. 
1956. 


Billy, André. ‘‘Chateaubriand ou |’impuissance du coeur.’’ Revue 
de Paris, Apr. 1957, pp. 15-35. 

Critics have seen in Chateaubriand ‘‘un grand coeur désespéré de ne pouvoir 
incarner son idéal dans une créature.’’ This Chateaubriand, according to Mr. 
Billy, ‘‘n’a pas existé.’’ His correspondence and his memoirs show, ‘‘sur un 
fond d’aspirations irréalisables,’’ a Chateaubriand ‘‘lucide, positif, habile a 
traduire trés concrétement ses désirs, etc.’’ To what extent, then, does the tradi- 
tional image of the writer correspond to his real personality as shown in his 
correspondence and memoirs? To what extent was his general behaviour 
‘‘subordonée & un idéal passionnel,’’ in accordance with the Romantic esthetic? 
And was he a true Romantic? Mr. Billy’s full discussion of these questions 
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leads us to think that Chateaubriand was more of a lucid and positive Don 
Juan than a sentimental dreamer. 


Chadbourne, Richard M. ‘‘The Génie du Christianisme revisited.’’ 
RR, xiv (1957), 3-16. 

Mr. Chadbourne feels that a number of clichés has accumulated around 
Chateaubriand’s work, preventing many readers from giving it an unbiased 
hearing. He therefore attempts in his article a reappraisal in the light of certain 
key themes that have been somewhat disregarded by critics, that is, the peculiar 
piety of Chateaubriand toward the dead, and the faint but authentic note of 
Christian humanism, ‘‘the first a famous one but not always properly under- 
stood, and the second largely ignored.’’ 


Gautier, J. M. ‘‘Chateaubriand, ambassadeur & Rome, et la presse 
romaine.’’ RLC, xxx (1957), 254-264. 

Chateaubriand devoted a book of his Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe to the account 
of his ambassadorship to Rome (1828-1829). But he does not seem to have said 
everything about it. He does not follow the chronological order of the events 
and he omits certain incidents of his ‘‘vie mondaine.’’ Mr. Gautier’s article 
supplements the account of the Mémovres with new details found in two Roman 
newspapers of the time—Dviario di Roma and Notizie del Giorno—which reported 
social events marking Chateaubriand’s second sojourn in Rome. The articles 
(about twenty) from the two papers portray the ambassador as ‘‘ami du faste, 
protecteur des lettres et des arts, ‘antiquaire’, séduisant par ses maniéres af- 
fables, honoré comme homme de lettres par les Académies.’’ The article an- 
nouncing his departure gives a magnificent picture of Chateaubriand, and the 
one which he perhaps loved better than any other of himself. 


Kendris, Christopher. ‘‘ Patterns in Atala and Laurette ou le Cachet 
rouge.’’ FR, xxx1 (1957), 149-152. 

Studies structural similarities between the two works, concluding that ‘‘ when 

Alfred de Vigny composed Lawrette ou le Cachet rouge he was chiefly guided 
by the structure of Chateaubriand’s Atala.’’ 


Laulan, Robert. ‘‘La part de l’humour dans les Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe.’’ MF, cocxx1x (1957), 721-725. 

Despite the fact that the title suggests grave or gloomy thoughts, the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe are not lacking in humorous passages. Mr. Laulan 
gives a brief analysis of Chateaubriand’s humour, which would be a good sub- 
ject for a thesis. 

Laulan, Robert. ‘‘Metternich et Chateaubriand.’’ MF, cccxxvn 
(1956), 548-551. 

Remarks on the relations between the two men, based on the Chateaubriand- 
Metternich correspondence (concerning the years 1823-1824) discovered in the 
archives of the Quai d’Orsay by Henry Contamine, and on documents found in 
the State archives of Vienna by Abbé Bertier de Sauvigny (see above in this 
section). The documents reveal Metternich’s opinion of Chateaubriand as a 
diplomat: ‘‘un artiste fourvoyé dans la politique.’ 


Letessier, Fernand, ed. Vie de Rancé. 2 vols. Paris: Didier, 1955. 
Rev. by H. Redman in FR, xxx (1957), 245-246. 
A critical edition which throws light on the many obscurities often felt in 
the original text. The edition contains an important introduction evaluating the 
work and discussing Chateaubriand’s sources and his treatment of history. 


Montesquiou-Fozensac, Anatole de. ‘‘Ce qui s’est dit 4 1’Abbaye- 
aux-Bois, le 19 juin 1833, entre Chateaubriand, Madame Réca- 
mier et leurs amis.’’ Figaro littéraire, Feb. 16, 1957, p. 5 . 
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Complete stenographic report of an evening in the salon of Mme. Récamier 
at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. The unpublished document comes from the ‘‘ papiers 
inédits’’ of Count Anatole de Montesquiou-Fozensac. Interlocutors are: 
Chateaubriand, Mme Récamier, Ballanche, and others. The discussion concerns 
political events 


Puppo, Mario. ‘‘Un Giudizio inedito del Cesarotti su Chateau- 
briand.’’ GSLI, 1st trimester, 1956. 
An unpublished letter of Cesarotti to Count Zaceo dated Sept. 4, 1803, on 
the Génie du Christianisme. 


Uffenbeck. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.’’ 
Ullmann. See ‘‘ i. General.’’ 


Venzac, Géraud. Aus Pays de leur enfance: Chateaubriand, Lamar- 
tine, Taine, Renan, Barrés. Paris: F. Lanore, 1956. 


CONSTANT 


Bornecque, Jacques-Henry, ed. Adolphe, See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 
Rev. by P. Reboul in RSH, No. 82 (1956), 245-251. 


Deguise, Pierre. ‘‘ Adolphe et les Journauc intimes de Benjamin Con- 
stant: Essai de mise au point.’’ RSH, No. 82 (1956), 125-151. 
Study of the Journaux intimes in order to trace the genesis of Adolphe which, 
‘commencé comme un récit,.. . a continué comme un roman dit d’analyse qui 
est en réalité un roman de synthése.’’ Paul Benichou devoted an article to the 
subject in the RSH, July-Sept., 1954. Mr. Deguise’s conclusions in part differ 
from those of that article. 


tuillemin, Henri. ‘‘Benjamin Constant museadin.’’ Les Lettres 
nouvelles, No. 49 (1957), 678-690: No. 50 (1957), 862-877: No. 
51 (1957), 64-80; No. 52 (1957), 247-258. 

Deals with Constant’s political life and action in the years 1794-1795. 
(**Museadin’’ was the name given to the elegant young royalists in 1793; the 
museadins, organized immediately after the fall of Robespierre, often staged 
demonstrations and hindered the distribution of Jacobin leaflets.) 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘ Benjamin Constant renonce a la Suisse.’’ Figaro 
littérmre, Feb. 11, 1956. 


7. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Un Ecrivain en quéte d’une position politique : 
Les pénibles aventures de Benjamin Constant dans le Paris du 
Directoire, d’aprés des documents inédits.’’ Figaro littéraire, 
Sept. 15, 1956. 


Levaillant, Maurice. ‘‘ Benjamin Constant et Mme Récamier.’’ Revue 
de Paris, Sept. 1957, pp. 41-45. 
An account of their relations and the composition of Constant’s Mémoires de 
Juliette which are found in the September, 1957 issue of the Revue de Paris, 
pp. 46-62. See Constant under ‘‘ Récamier.’’ 


Levaillant, Maurice. ‘‘Mise en accusation de Benjamin Constant.’’ 
Revue de Paris, Nov. 1956, pp. 165-166. 

Reaction against two articles by H. Guillemin in the Figaro littéraire (Feb. 

ll and Sept. 15, 1956) dealing with Constant’s début in Paris. Mr. Levaillant 
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seems to feel that Guillemin has misrepresented Constant, after misrepresenting 
Vigny (A. de Vigny homme d’ordre et poéte, 1956). 

Mauriac, Francois. ‘‘Sur le vrai Benjamin Constant: Le Curé de 
Luzarches.’’ Figaro littéraire, Nov. 3, 1956. 


Pellegrini, Carlo. ‘‘Benjamin Constant: Dall’Autobiografia al 
romanzo.’’ Rivista di letterature moderne e comparate, July-Dec. 
1956. 

COUSIN 

Dethan, Georges. ‘‘L’Influence de Victor Cousin et de 1’éclectisme 
en Italie, d’aprés un livre récent.’’ Revue d’histotre diplomatique, 
Oct.-Dee. 1955. 

Discussion of Salvo Mastelloni’s Victor Couswm e il Risorgimento italiano 

(Florence: 1955). 

Di Carlo, Eugenio. ‘‘A Proposito di un recente libro sulla filosofia 
del Cousin in Italia.’’ Sophia, Apr.-June 1956. 


Dresch, Joseph. ‘‘ Heine et Victor Cousin.’’ EG, Apr.-June 1956. 
Mastellone. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
DELACROIX 
Brombert, Victor. ‘‘ Voltaire dans le Journal de Delacroix.’’ FR, 
xxx (1957), 335-341. 

Account of Delacroix’ great admiration for Voltaire’s personality and works, 
an admiration that might seem rather unusual in romantic temperament but 
which is understandable if the word ‘‘romantic’’ is given the elasticity it 
requires. 

Gallego. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
DESBORDES-V ALMORE 
Fargeaud. See ‘‘ Balzac.’’ 
DUMAS 


Anon. ‘‘Chronological classified list of Dumas’ authentic works.’’ 
The Dumasian, Fall, 1956. 


Bornecque, Jacques-Henry, ed. Comte de Monte-Cristo. Paris: 
Garnier, 1956. 
Rev. by J.-B. Barrére in RSH, No. 87 (1957), 339-341. 
Edition with introduction, bibliography, notes, and variants. 


Grenier, Jean. ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas.’’ Nouvelle NRF, No. 56 (1957), 
330-332. 
Considers and comments on the new edition of Dumas’ best known works and 
on the lively interest the publie and critics still show for the writer. 


Maurois, André. Les trois Dumas. Paris: Hachette, 1957. 
Rev. by E. Henroit in M, Apr. 10, 1957. 
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Murch, A. E. ‘‘ Dumas and the detective novel.’’ The Dumasian, Fall, 
1956. 


GUERIN (EUGENIE AND MAURICE 


Bémol, Maurice. ‘‘L’Image psychologique, la théorie des correspon- 
dances et la notion de symbole chez Maurice de Guérin.’’ Annales 
Universitatis Saraviensts, Philosophie-Lettres, fase. 1, 1956. 


Calvet, Jean. ‘‘Le Cahier vert retrouvé.’’ L’Amatié quérinienne, 
Jan.-Mar. 1956. 


Calvet, Jean. ‘‘Les Reliquiae d’Eugénie de Guérin.’’ L’Amitié 
guérinienne, Jan.-Mar. 1956. 


Maiorana, M.-T. ‘‘Etude comparative: Le Centaure de Maurice de 
Guérin et Le Colloque des centaures de Ruben Dario.’’ L’Amitié 
guérinienne. Nos. 2-4, Dec. 1956. 


HUGO 


Anon. ‘‘ Father of French poetry.’’ TLS, Mar. 23, 1956, p. 180. 

Reviews H. Guillemin’s Hugo et la serualité, A. Maurois’ Victor Hugo, trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins, F. Gregh’s Victor Hugo, sa vie, son oewvre, and the 
latest scholarship on Hugo. 


Bach, Max. ‘‘Hugo’s interest in social problems.’’ MLN, Lxxu 
(1957), 47-48. 

Some critics seem to have considered Le Dernier jowr d’un condamné (1829) 
as the first manifestation of Hugo’s interest in social problems. Mr. Bach has 
reasons (drawn especially from an article by G. Debien in RHL, 1952) to main 
tain that Hugo’s interest in social problems found its first expression long 
before 1829. 


Bachelard, Aimé. ‘‘L’Idée de justice dans l’oeuvre de Victor Hugo.’ 
Pages libres des écrivains dauphinois, Dec. 1956. 


Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘ Victor Hugo et ]’Algérie: Louis-Philippe et Mon- 
sieur Hugo.’’ Journal des wmstituteurs de l’Afrique du Nord. 
Oct. 9, Nov. 6, 20, 1954; Jan. 8, Feb. 19, Apr. 9, 1955. 


Finnberg, Florence Faith. ‘‘The Social and political thought of 
Victor Hugo as revealed in L’Evénement, a newspaper publish- 
ed under his aegis from July 30-31, 1848 to December 1, 1851.”’ 
Unpubl. Diss. University of Minnesota, 1955. 

Flottes, Pierre. L’Eveil de Victor Hugo: 1802-1822. Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1957. 

Rev. by J. Beauverd in Nowvelle NRF, No. 58 (1957), 769-770. 
Franceschetti, Gianearlo. ‘‘ A Proposito di una recente pubblicazione 
di Henri Guillemin su Victor Hugo.’’Aevum, Jan.-Feb. 1956. 
Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Menéndez Pelayo and Victor Hugo.’’ HiUS, 

XxxIx (1956), 275-280. 
Discusses Menéndez Pelayo’s treatment of Victor Hugo in the ninth and 
closing volume of his Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espaia, entirely devoted 
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to French Romanticism, in which a section of over eighty pages deals with 
the French poet. 


Glauser, Alfred. Hugo et la poésie pure. Genéve: Droz; Paris: 
Minard. 

This essay studies Hugo as a ‘‘ poéte pur,’’ singling out the various phases in 
his rise to pure poetry. Until his banishment it seems that it is ‘‘le poéte social, 
familial, intime,’’ creator of ‘‘vers flasques et abondants,’’ that prevails in 
Hugo. But the exile, ‘‘le bienheureux exil, 1’a conduit jusqu’aux bords de la 
vision qui engendre la poésie pure.’’ Mr. Glauser indicates especially such works 
as Les Contemplations, Dieu, La Légende des siécles, La Fin de Satan, as 
marking, in some of their poems, creative moments in which Hugo attains 
pure poetry. One of the questions this study arouses is: what is Mr. 
Glauser’s definition of pure poetry as applied to Hugo¥ He confines him- 
self to vague occasional hints, through which it is hard to grasp a definite 
concept. Thus, his discussion of Hugo as a ‘‘poéte pur’’ seems at times 
to develop in a vacuum. We read in the last page of the book: ‘‘La raison ne 
l’abandonnait pas, et c’est 14 que le miracle hugolien commence: dans la forme 
la plus ivre du monde est contenue la pensée solide d’une téte étonnamment intel- 
ligente. C’est par la qu’il mérite d’é@tre appelé poéte pur, mais en élargissant 
a sa mesure la formule de 1’Abbé Bremond.’’ According to Abbé Bremond’s 
definition pure poetry is prayer, mystery, the ineffable. To what extent has 
Mr. Glauser broadened this formula without altering the substance of it? 


” 


Gorscheider, Cécile. ‘‘Rodin et le monument de Victor Hugo.’’ 
Revue des arts, Oct. 1956. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Le Journal inédit d’Adéle Hugo.’’ M, Feb. 4, 
1956. 
A fragment referring to the period April 17 to August 5, 1852. 


Journet, René and Guy Robert. Autour des Contemplations. (An- 
nales littéraires de 1’Université de Besancon, 2nd semester, Tome 
II, fase. 6). Paris: Les Belles lettres, 1955. 

Rev. by G. B. Barrére in RHL, LVII (1957), 267-270. 

Contains three studies and unpublished documents. The first, ‘‘ Hugo revit-il 
le texte de ses rééditions?,’’ points out the changes, intentional or unintention- 
al, in the successive editions of Hugo’s poetical works (those published from 
1830 to 1840 and Les Contemplations). It concludes that the poet does not seem 
to have ever seen the proofs of new editions of his works, at least after 1840. 
The second study, ‘‘Plan et ébauches des Contemplations,’’ deals with the 
genesis of the work and is therefore the most interesting of the three. The third, 
‘“Choses de la Bible,’’ is devoted to the use Hugo made of the Bible and the 
Koran in his poem Dieu, showing that the idea of this work is to be traced back 
to about 1846, a period in which the poet shows an increasing interest in the 
sacred books. 


Levaillant, Maurice. ‘‘Le Centenaire des Contemplations.’’ RHL, tv1 
(1956), 481-484. 

Outlines in a very enlightening manner the background, the composition, 
and the meaning of Hugo’s work, grown in a mystical atmosphere surrounding 
the poet in the years of the Contemplations, which brought his mind in quest of 
God **jJusqu ’au bord de ]’infini.’’ 


Mauriac, Francois. ‘‘Hugo, deux fois solitaire.’’ Figaro littéraire, 
Feb. 2, 1957, p. 1. 


Religious considerations on Hugo occasioned by the performance of an 


; 


adaptation of Les Misérables in twenty ‘‘tableaux’’ at the Comédie-Frangaise. 
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Mousset, Albert. ‘‘ Victor Hugo et Juliette Drouet ou les amoureux 
distraits.’’ M, Feb. 8, 1957. 


Pommier. See ‘‘ Balzac.’’ 


Savey-Casard, P., ed. Claude Gueuz. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1957. 
Rev. by Ph. Spencer in RR, xtvir (1957), 290-293. 


Savey-Casard, P. Le Crime et la Peine dans l’oewvre de Victor Hugo. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1956. 

Rev. by Ph. Spencer in RR, xviii (1957), 290-293. 

A large volume (424 pages) divided into three parts: ‘‘Le crime dans 
l’oeuvre de V. H.’’; ‘‘Le criminel dans l’oeuvre de V. H.’’; ‘‘La peine dans 
l’oeuvre de V. H.’’ Bibliography, pp. 385-413. A solid study dealing with the 
formation and evolution of Hugo’s penal theories and the influences exerted on 
the writer by various thinkers. Mr. Savey-Casard’s general view on Victor Hugo 
seems to be that ‘‘Dans 1’étude du criminel se révéle surtout ]’artiste,’’ while 
‘*L’étude de la peine laisse apparaitre le philosophe humanitaire.’’ 


Sergent, Jean. ‘‘ Victor Hugo, homme politique.’’ La Revue fran- 
gaise, Christmas, 1956. 


Temple Patterson, H. ‘‘Apparition de Shakespeare dans Notre- 
Dame de Paris.’’ Vie et Langage, Mar. 1957. 


Ullmann. See ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Valogne, Catherine. ‘‘Les neuf lettres d’amour de Victor Hugo a 
Juliette Drouet.’’ LFS, Feb. 14-16, 1957. 


Letters sold at a public auction. 


Visages de Victor Hugo. Notes pour un commentaire a des textes 
enregistrés par Guy Michaud. (L.’Encyelopédie sonore. Visage de 
l’"homme). Paris: Hachette, 1956. 


JOUBERT 


Bellaunay, P. Joseph Joubert et la littérature. Groningen: Wolters, 
1955. 


Pizzorusso, Arnoldo. Studi sulla letteratura dell’eta preromantica in 
Francia. Pisa: Libreria Goliardica Editrice, 1956. 
Contains ‘‘L’Immaginazione e le immagini in Joubert’’ and ‘‘La Poetica di 
Joubert.’’ 
Soreil, Arséne. ‘‘Sur un mot de Joubert.’’ Cahiers de l’ Association 
des Romantistes de |’Université de Liége, v, No. 3 (1955), 3-12. 
A penetrating discussion of some of Joubert’s ideas on poetry, which Mr. 
Soreil explains in the light of his own esthetic conception. 


LAMARTINE 


Booy, Jean de. ‘‘Un Episode ma] connu de la vie de Lamartine.”’ 
RHL, tvu (1957) , 225-231. 
An account of Lamartine’s acquaintance with the Princess of Orange in the 
summer of 1844 and their friendship as revealed by two unpublished letters, and 
a poem—Sowrenir—dedicated by the poet to the Princess in 1845. 
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$ 
Gaulmier, Jean. ‘‘Sur un théme obsédant de Lamartine: ‘la cheve- 
lure’.’’ MF, cccxx1x (1957), 541-546. 

An analysis of ‘‘la chevelure’’ theme which recurs frequently in La Chute 
d’un ange. (O. C., Gosselin, tome vi, 1845: pp. 80, 103, 133, 139, 142, 178, 322, 
325, 366-369). The recurrence of this theme reveals, according to Mr. Gaulmier, 
that ‘‘la chevelure traduit d’abord un complexe de culpabilité obscure, de 
mutilation,’’ of which Lamartine gave ‘‘un exemple saisissant dans Graziella.’’ 
The article concludes that ‘‘le symbole de la chevelure et des images qu’elle 
entraine donne son sens A la Chute d’un ange et, au deli, nous fait apercevoir le 
véritable ressort de |’Ame lamartinienne.’’ 
Gautier, René. *‘ Pitié pour les femmes! 
(1956), 145-146. 


Comments on Lamartine’s poem, Le Lac. 


> Revue universitaire, LXVI 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Lamartine et sa production poétique aprés 
1839.’ Les Etudes classiques, xxiv (1956), 209-234. 


Guyard, Marius-Francois. Lamartine. Paris: Editions Universitaires, 
1957. 


Guyard, Marius-Francois. ‘‘Le Réve de Lamartine.’’ L’Hellénisme 
contemporain, Jan.-Feb. 1956. 


Hastier, Louis. ‘‘Un Amour de Lamartine: ‘la princesse italienne’.”’ 
RDM, May 1, 1956, pp. 114-121. 

An account of Lamartine’s love for a Florentine lady, Maria-Maddalena del 
Mazza, widow of Count Gabrielli di Fano and later wife of the French Captain 
de Larche. Of this love, which constitutes a sort of interlude between the death 
of Elvire and his marriage, Lamartine gave a récit in his Nouvelles Confidences. 


Joatton, Charles. **Les Variantes inédites de La Marseillaise de la 
pair.’’ RHL, wu (1957), 217-224. 

An authentic copy of Lamartine’s poem, recently discovered, presents some 
notable discrepancies with the text published in the RDM in May, 1841, and with 
that included in the Oeuvres complétes (1849-1850) and then reprinted in various 
other current editions of the poet’s works. Mr. Joatton analyzes and compares 
the three different texts of the poem trying to find the reasons for the successive 
changes made in the original text. 


Lombard, Charles. ‘‘The Evolution of critical opinion on the ordina- 
tion scene in Jocelyn.’’ Symposium, x (1956), 311-315. 

An account of the debate aroused by the ordination scene in Jocelyn. The 
conservative Catholic circles strongly opposed the episode as departing from 
orthodox doctrine, while critics solely concerned with the literary value of it 
did not hesitate to justify Lamartine. The controversy was gradually forgotten 
after the death of the poet, to be reopened in the last decade of the 19th century, 
but Catholic stand had considerably changed in favor of the ordination scene, 
which was viewed under a new light as a case reminiscent of Polyeucte. 


Michoud, Jean. ‘‘Une Correspondance inédite de Lamartine: Le 
Livre des familles.’’ Annales de l’Académie de Madcon, 1954- 
1955. 


Pighi, Laura. ‘‘ Appunti di Giosué Cardueei per un corso sul Lamar- 
tine.’’ Studi francesi, No. 1, Jan.-Apr. 1957. 


Vezac. See ‘‘Chateaubriand.’’ 
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LAMENNAIS 


Angkor, Pierre d’. ‘‘L’Ame intrépide et le drame de la conscience 
chez Lamennais.’’ La Revue théosophique, May-June 1956. 


Duroselle, J.-B. ‘‘Quelques vues nouvelles sur Lamennais a 1|’ocea- 
sion du centenaire de sa mort.’’Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, 
Apr.-June 1956. 


Gambaro, A. ‘‘Tl Lamennais a Torino e suo ineontro con il Rosmini.”’ 
Il Saggiatore, No. 6, 1956. 


Markiewicz, Zygmunt. ‘‘ Mickiewiez chez Lamennais: La fin d’une 
légende.’’ RLC, xxx1 (1957), 271-274. 
The supposed visit of the Polish poet to Lamennais at La Chénaie in 1833 is 
a misleading legend in the relations of the two writers. The author of the article 
examines the facts to prove that the visit never took place, concluding that it is 
time to put an end to the legend. 


Martini, Magda. ‘‘La Derniére Amitié féminine de Lamennais.’’ 
Europe, No. 123 (1956), 91-101. 
Refers to Marie-Laetitia Bonaparte-Wyse, Comtesse de Sulms, who was living 
apart from her husband. Traces a parallel between the character of Lamennais 
and that of Comtesse de Solms,’giving an account of their friendship. 


Rodis-Lewis, Geneviéve. ‘‘L’Esthétique de Lamennais.’’ Annales dé 
Bretagne, No. 1, 1956. 

LEROUX 

Roddier. See ‘‘Sand.’’ 

MAINE DE BIRAN 

Echeverria, José R. ‘‘Projet d’édition d’un inédit de Maine de 
Biran: Le Mémoire de Berlin.’’ Annales de l’Université de Paris, 
Oct.-Dec. 1956. 

Abstract of a complementary thesis for the degree of Docteur és lettres. 
MAISTRE (JOSEPH AND XAVIER) 

Ciusa, Niso. ‘‘Le Ragioni del tradizionalismo e il pensiero di Giusep- 
pe de Maistre.’’ Rivista internazionale di filosofia del diritto, 
May-June 1956. 

Durand, Gilbert. ‘‘ Portrait philosophique de Joseph de Maistre.’’ 
Cahiers d’histoire publiés par les Universités de Clermont-Fer- 
rand, Grenoble et Lyon, No. 3, 1956. 

Ménard, Jean. ‘‘ Xavier de Maistre et R. Topffer, une amitié litté- 
raire.’’ Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa, Apr.-June 1956. 


Triomphe, Robert. ‘‘ A la découverte de Joseph de Maistre.’’ Unpubl. 
Diss. University of Paris, 1955. 
MERIMEE 


Billy. See ‘‘Stendhal.”’ 
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Gabba, Emilio. ‘‘Prospero Mérimée storico di Roma.’’ Rivista 
storica italiana, fase. Iv, 1956. 


Sorvillo, Giulia. Moeurs et coutuwmes de la Corse dans l’oeuvre de 
Prosper Mérimée. Naples: L’ Arte tipografica, 1954. 


Ulimann. See ‘‘1. General.”’ 


MICHELET 


Musset, René. ‘‘ Michelet et Saint Jean Eudes.’’ Annales de Nor- 
mandte, May 1956. 


Pommier, Jean. ‘‘ Michelet et la figure humaine.’’ In Mélanges G. 
Jamati. Paris: CNRS, 1956. 


Pommier, Jean. ‘‘Michelet et les arts plastiques.’’ Annuaire du 
Collége de France, 1955. 

Pommier, Jean. ‘‘ Michelet lecteur de George Sand et de Balzac.’’ 
Revue wniversitaire, Lxvi (1956), 216-218. 

As far as the novel was concerned, Michelet regrets ‘‘de voir en ce siécle tant 
de génie usé dans ce triste genre du roman, employé & scruter nos plaie, a les 
aigrir.’’ According to him ‘‘le roman décolore la vie; il ternit tout.’’ This 
hostility disappears when E. Sue carries on his fight against the Jesuits, and 
when it is a question of George Sand, whose ideology made him forget the errors 
of the novelist. However, Michelet felt that Sand ‘‘rabaissait la famille,’’ 
while Sand felt that Michelet ‘‘rabaissait la femme.’’ Their relations have been 
studied by Gabriel Monod in his Jules Michelet (1905, pp. 339-383). Part of 
this article is devoted to the discussion of Michelet’s feelings toward Balzac’s 
novels. 


Refort, Lucien, ed. La Sorciére. Paris: Didier, 1957. 
Edition with notes and variants. 


MONTALEMBERT 


Allen, Louis. ‘‘Gladstone et Montalembert: Correspondance in- 
édite.’’ RLC, xxx (1956), 28-52. 

Correspondence exchanged between 1839 and 1861, which shows that, 
despite their different mentality, the two men were in full agreement on the 
necessity of defending the interest of Christianity in a world leaning toward 
moral chaos and atheism. 


MUSSET 


Blum, Arlette. L’Expression poétique des souvenirs chez Alfred de 
Musset. Paris: Presses du Temps présent, 1954. 


Boorsch. ‘‘The Theater of Alfred de Musset: Un Caprice.’’ France 
in the U. S. Monthly, 1955. (Special issue in honor of the 
Comédie-Franeaise. ) 


Brisson, Pierre. ‘‘Oui, fidéle 4 Musset.’’ Figaro littéraire, Mar. 9, 
1957, p. 1. 
Letter to Mauriac in answer to the latter’s article on Musset in the preceding 
issue of the Figaro littéraire. See below in this section. 
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Castex, Pierre-Georges. ‘‘Quelques cadres d’étude pour Les Caprices 
de Marianne.’’ L’Information littéraire, Mar.-Apr. 1956. 


Cordroec’h, Marie, and Roger Pierrot. ‘‘Francois Buloz éditeur et 
confident de Musset et de Sand: Lettres et fragments inédits.”’ 
RHL, tvu (1957), 366-383. 

Letters of Musset and Sand to Buloz. Some of them concern the trip to Italy, 
others Musset’s trip to Bade to avoid Sand, who had just arrived in Paris with 

-agello, and still others the composition of La Confession d’un enfant du siécle; 

the last letter deals with the composition of a Nuit de juillet, which may have 

become Nutt d’aoit since no other trace is found of it. All these unpublished 
papers belonged to Francois Buloz’ archives and were recently presented to the 

Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, where the correspondence of Musset and 

Sand to Buloz is being classified. 


Cottin, Madeleine. ‘‘ Musset et le ‘ petit frére’ de Madame Récamier.’’ 
RHL, ww (1957), 393-399. 

Deals with Emmanuel Dupaty (1775-1851), a minor dramatist who enjoyed 
a certain popularity and success and was correspondent and protégé of Mme. 
Récamier. Elected to the French Academy over Victor Hugo in 1836, his place 
at the Academy on his death was taken by Musset who, in his acceptance speech, 
made the conventional eulogy of his predecessor. M. Cottin’s account is based 
mainly on unpublished letters belonging to the ‘‘Fonds Récamier’’ at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and aims at identifying Dupaty (who in his letters 
addresses Mme. Récamier as ‘‘petite soeur’’ and signs himself ‘‘Em- 
manuel’’) and at showing how Musset faced the problem of eulogizing a talent 
so different from his own. 


Grimsley, Ronald. ‘*‘The Character of Lorenzaccio.’’ F'S, x1 (1957), 
16-27. 

The way in which Musset develops and interweaves the conflicting factors in 
Lorenzaccio’s character raises a number of unresolved questions from the point 
of view of psychological truth and dramatic technique. This article analyzes the 
various elements in the protagonist ’s personality with a view to discovering the 
general psychological pattern and the way in which it helps to give the play its 
particular atmosphere. 


Lubin. See ‘‘Sand.’’ 


Mauriac, Francois. ‘‘Fidéle 4 Musset?’’ Figaro littéraire, Mar. 2, 
1957, p. 1. 
Mauriac presents and discusses the reasons (religious and moral) why Musset 
does not appeal to him: ‘‘Les pélicans de la littérature qui distribuent leurs 
entrailles aux échotiers, A mon Age ne touchent plus.’’ 


Morgulis, G. ‘‘Musset et Casanova.’’ Revue des études italiennes, 
Apr.-Sept. 1956, pp. 163-195. 

Pommier. See ‘* Balzac.”’ 

Pommier, Jean. ‘‘Lettre inédite d’Alfred de Musset (Venise, 27 
janvier 1834).’’ RHL, tv (1957), 356-364. 

Letter addressed to Francois Buloz, editor of the RDM, dealing mainly with 
business transactions between the poet and the editor. Since the last paragraph 
of the letter mentions Lorenzaccio as already being in the hands of Buloz, it 
confirms Mr. Pommier’s hypothesis, advanced in 1924 and criticized by other 
scholars, that Musset’s drama was written before his trip with Sand to Italy. 
Commenting on the letter, Mr. Pommier reviews the voyage in some detail, thus 
throwing some light on the problem of Lorenzaccio. 
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Pommier, Jean. ‘‘ Musset et ]’Université.’’ Revue universitaire, LXv1 
(1957), 136-138. 

At the death of Musset in 1857, Taine made a fine eulogy of the poet, at the 
Université. How to explain this? Mr. Pommier discusses Taine’s eulogy in the 
light of the sympathetic attitude of the Unwerstté toward all writers who held 
an academic degree. 


Visages d’Alfred de Musset. Notes pour un commentaire a des textes 
enregistrés par A. Stegmann. (Encyclopédie sonore. Visages de 
l*homme ). Paris: Hachette, 1956. 


NERVAL 


Aunos, Edmond. Gérard de Nerval et ses énigmes. Aryana: G. Vidal, 
1956. 


Béchade-Labarthe, Jean. Origines agenaises de Gérard de Nerval. 
Paris: L’ Auteur, 1956. 


Béguin, Albert, and Jean Richer, eds. Oeuvres. Tome I1: Voyage en 
Orient; Lorely; Notes de Voyage; Les Illuminés; Illuminés et 
illuminisme. Paris: Gallimard, 1956. 


Cellier, Léon. Gérard de Nerval, l'homme et l’oeuvre. Paris: Hatier- 
Boivin, 1956. 

A general study. Mr. Cellier does not intend to contribute new facts to the 
‘*mythe de Nerval.’’ Since the accurate study of the texts has led him to reject 
‘* quelques idées recues et quelques préjugés & la mode’’ on the poet, he presents 
here his interpretation of Nerval’s life and work. 


Christophe, Louis A. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval au Caire.’’ Revue du Caire, 
Mar. 1956. 


Gaulmier, Jean. Gérard de Nerval et les Filles du feu. Paris: Nizet, 
1956. 

Mr. Gaulmier has no new documents to contribute. His purpose is to present 
an exegetical essay on the Filles du feu, ‘‘chef-d’oeuvre souvent étudié et qui 
demeure, par bien des cétés, mystérieux.’’ In order to throw light on obscure 
works, it is necessary to reconstruct the circumstances in which they were com- 
posed. This is, in fact, what Mr. Gaulmier meant to do. After pointing out that 
the original edition of the work consisted of seven ‘‘nouvelles,’’ followed by the 
twelve sonnets of Chiméres, and that the presentation of the ‘‘nouvelles’’ and 
the sonnets separately did not correspond to the intention of the poet who con 
sidered the work as a whole, he gives an account of the composition of it, from 
which it appears that Les Filles du few are ‘‘une autobiographie symbolique de 
Nerval sur les deux plans goethéens, Poésie et Vérité.’’ 


Got, Armand. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval poéte d’Aquitaine.’’ LFS, Jan. 31 
and Feb. 6, 1957. 

Le Hir, Yves. ‘‘La Versification de Gérard de Nerval.’’ Lettres 
romanes, Nov. 1956. 


Marek, Joseph. ‘‘La Source greeque et la source égyptienne dans la 
poésie de Nerval et d’Hélderlin.’’ Revue de l’Université Laval, 
Sept. 1957, pp. 3-17. 
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A parallel between the two poets ‘‘dans la mesure ou ils constituent en leur 
plus grande pureté les figures symboliques de deux thémes de pensée, l’un gree, 
l’autre égyptien.’’ 

Pholien, Georges. ‘‘Lecture de Gérard de Nerval: El Desdichado.’’ 
Marche romane, Sept.-Dec. 1956. 


’ 


Richer, Jean. ‘‘Une Signature inconnue de Gérard de Nerval: 
Bachaumont.’’ Monde nouveau, Nos. 108-109 (1957), 129-144. 
Signature used in six ‘‘Courriers de Paris’’ published from June to Septem- 
ber, 1852, in the Mercure de France, revue uniwerselle de la littérature et des 
beaux arts. Reproduces parts of the ‘‘courriers’’ and explains why Nerval may 
have used the pen name Bachaumont. 


Vallery-Radot, Pierre. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval et la maison de santé du 
Dr. Esprit Blanche (1796-1825).’’ La Presse médicale, Nov. 21, 
1956. 

Vallery-Radot, Pierre. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval par lui-méme (1808-1855), 
d’aprés Aurélia et quelques-unes de ses lettres.’’ La Presse 
médicale, Mar. 16, 1957. 

Virolle, Roland. ‘‘ Explication de texte: Réve et réalité chez Gérard 
de Nerval. Myrtho.’’ L’Ecole, May 26, 1956. 

NODIER 

Castex, Pierre-Georges. ‘‘Un inédit de Charles Nodier: Ferry Bar- 
bis.’ Annales publiées par la Faculté des lettres de Towlouse. 
Littérature tv, fase. 1-2. 


Oliver, Richard A. ‘‘Nodier as bibliographer and bibliophile.’’ The 
Library Quarterly, Jan. 1956. 


Oliver, Richard A. ‘‘Nodier’s criticism of the Dictionnaire de 
l’Académie Francaise.’’ MLJ, xu (1957), 20-25. 

Maintains that Nodier’s caustic criticism of the Dictionnaire de |’ Académie 
Francaise at the time of his candidacy to the Academy was simply a way of 
drawing attention to his qualifications as a candidate, since he was and remain- 
ed a traditionalist in language. As soon as his candidacy met with success, he in 
fact accepted the dictionary with reservations, but continued to harass the at 
tempts of the academicians to improve it. 

PLANCHE 


Regard, Maurice. L’Adversaire des romantiques: Gustave Planche. 
Correspondance; bibliographie; iconographie. Paris: Nouvelles 
Editions latines, 1956. 

Rev. by A. A. in RSH, No. 84 (1956), 502; and No. 86 (1957), 236-237. 

Regard, Maurice. L’Adversaire des romantiques: Gustave Planche, 
1808-1857. Etude historique et critique. Paris: Nouvelles Editions 
latines, 1957. 

PROUDHON 


Chevalier, Jean-Jacques. ‘‘Le Fédéralisme de Proudhon et de ses 
diseiples,’’ in his Le Fédéralisme. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1956. 
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Louys, Edouard. ‘‘Proudhon et |’idée de progrés social ou unité de la 
pensée proudhonienne: P.-J. Proudhon et J.-J. Rousseau.’’ Un- 
publ. Diss. University of Paris, 1955. 


Woodcock, George. Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. London : Routledge and 
Kegan Paul: New York: Maemillan, 1956. 


Zastenker, V. E. ‘‘Proudhon et proudhonisme de 1846 4 1848.’’ 
Recherches soviétiques, No. 4 (May-June 1956). 


QUINET 
Guichard, Paul. ‘‘Quinet cet inconnu.’’ Visage de l’Ain, Oct.-Dec. 
1956. 
RECAMIER 


Constant, Benjamin. Les Mémoires de Juliette. Revue de Paris, Sept. 
1957, pp. 46-62. 


Mémotres relative to Juliette Récamier. See Levaillant under ‘‘ Constant.’’ 
Cottin. See ‘‘ Musset.’’ 


Levaillant. See ‘‘Constant.”’ 
Levaillant, Maurice. ‘‘Madame Récamier et le prince de Prusse.’ 
Revue de Paris, Mar. 1956, pp. 55-69. 

An account of the sentimental relation between Juliette Récamier and Prince 
Auguste of Prussia. The complete story of this sentimental adventure is still to 
be written. Mr. Levaillant gives here the most touching points, which are 
worthy of Racine’s Bérénice. Moral and political obligations forced the two 
lovers to renounce each other, while remaining faithful to the memory of their 
passion. Mr. Levaillant blends the human interest of this mystic renunciation 
with the results of his research, thus writing an interesting story. 


Montesquiou-Fozensac. See ‘‘Chateaubriand.’’ 


Rat, Maurice. ‘‘Que nous apprendraient, sur leur amitié, les lettres 
encore inédites de Madame Récamier et de Madame de Staél?’’ 
Figaro littéraire, Feb. 23, 1957, p. 9. 

Most of the correspondence of the two women is still unpublished because of 
the excessive scruples of their heirs. The article points out the importance of 
the publication of such a correspondence in its entirety rather than in frag 
ments. 


ROYER-COLLARD 


Langeron. Roger. Un Conseiller secret de Lowis XVIII: Royer-Col- 
lard. Paris: Hachette, 1956. 


SAINT-SIMON 


Dondo, Mathurin. The French Faust: Henri de Saint-Simon. See 
PQ, xxxvi (1957), 145. 
Rev. by A. J. George in FR, xxx (1957), 407-408. 
The purpose of the book is not ‘‘to discuss in detail the writings of Saint 
Simon nor the social theories derived from them,’’ but to reconstruct and in- 
terpret the life of the man against the background of events. Since there is a 
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lack of biographical studies on Saint-Simon and that which has been written 
about his life is a mixture of truth and invention by zealous admirers, Mr. 
Dondo endeavored, through a painstaking study of the scattered documents, to 
present in his biographical essay a Saint-Simon dégagé de la légende. 


Manuel, Frank E. The New World of Henri Saint-Simon. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. 

Rev. by A. J. George in FR, xxx (1957), 407-408. 

A well-documented biographical study with emphasis on Saint-Simon’s 
philosophical and social doctrine. Mr. Manuel points out the misconceptions to 
which Saint-Simon’s diffuse congeries of writings have led interpreters of his 
doctrine, who, by emphasizing selected passages out of context, have made him 
out to be ‘‘an early exponent of fascism, socialism, or democratic planning, a 
theoretician of finance capitalism, a technocrat, or just another utopian ad- 
vocating rule by an intellectual élite.’’ Like Hegel, he has been claimed as a 
respectable ancestor by the Right and the Left. The purpose of Mr. Manuel’s 
study was therefore to present Saint-Simon’s idées mattresses by stressing what 
was relatively constant in his writings rather than the divergences in them. 
Viewed against the ideological background of a revolutionary and confusing 
age, Saint-Simon appears as a crisis philosopher in constant search of the 
monist principle of the spiritual and material world. His system is the expres- 
sion of revolt against the aristocratic social order in which he was born and 
which oppressed him, and of a longing for a system founded upon a love that 
he had been denied. 


Simon, Walter M. ‘‘History for utopia: Saint-Simon and the idea 
of progress.’’ Journal of the history of ideas, June 1956. 


Teissédre, Jean. ‘‘ Actualité du saint-simonisme.’’ Revue @’ histoire 
économique et sociale, No. 4 (1955). 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


Antoine, Gérald and Claude Pichois. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve juge de Sten- 
dhal et de Baudelaire.’’ RSH, No. 85 (1957), 7-34. 

This study develops in two directions: the relations between the men; the 
relations between the works. The first aspect, however, receives more stress 
than the second. No new documents are contributed to the subject. Messrs. 
Antoine and Pichois confine themselves to the discussion of it on the basis of 
the results of previous research. 


Bach, Max. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve and Italian literature.’’ Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, xu (1955), 41-53. 

Well documented arcount of Sainte-Beuve’s relation to Italian literature. One 
remark in the article will certainly retain the attention of students of Italian 
literature, that is (p. 49), a reference to Manzoni’s dramas ‘‘where,’’ Mr. 
Bach says, ‘‘the French influence is most evident.’’ It would be more accurate 
to say ‘‘ English influence! ’’ 

Bach, Max. ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve and Voltaire.’’ FR, xxx (1957), 109-115. 

Although Sainte-Beuve’s writings attest to a thorough acquaintance with 
Voltaire’s works, the critic failed to dignify the philosopher with a complete 
and comprehensive portrait. This omission was due to Saint-Beuve’s changing 
opinions concerning Voltaire. Mr. Bach points out the critic’s contradictory 
views and suggests the factors that may have influenced them. 


Billy, André. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve avant, pendant et aprés Quarante- 
huit.’’ Figaro littéraire, Mar. 2, 1957, p. 4. 
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Comments on the Tome VII of Sainte-Beuve’s Correspondance, edited by 
Jean Bonnerot and covering the years 1847, 1848, and 1849. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Les Amitiés suisses de Sainte-Beuve.’’ RLC, xxx 
(1957), 34-47. 

Almost all the correspondence of Sainte-Beuve with his Swiss friends has 
been published in his Correspondance générale or in articles. Mr. Bonnerot pre- 
sents here a number of unpublished letters that Sainte-Beuve exchanged with 
Charles Monnard between 1852 and 1862 and with Mare Monnier between 1855 
and 1868. The correspondence with Monnard belongs to the Lovenjoul collection 
and to the private archives of the Monnard family; that with Mare Monnier is 
deposited at the Bibliothéque publique of Geneva. All of Sainte-Beuve’s letters 
show the attachment of the French critic toward his friends and their country. 


Bonnerot, Jean, ed. Correspondance générale. Tome VII: 1847-1849. 
Toulouse: Privat; and Paris: Didier. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘*‘ En marge de Port-Royal: Lettres de Sainte-Beuve 
a Simon et Christian Karsten.’’ Revue de Paris, Jan 1957, pp. 
41-52. 

After the academic year 1847-48 at Liége, Sainte-Beuve went to Utrecht, where 
he knew that important documents concerning Port-Royal were kept. The corre- 
spondence with Simon Karsten, professor at the University of Utrecht, and 
his nephew, Christian Karsten, (letters dated from 1849 to 1867) is in con- 
nection with the documents that the Karstens furnished Sainte-Beuve and at 
tests to the scrupulous interest in documentation that the author had in pre- 
paring his work. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve a la Cour du Commerce.’’ MF, 
cocxxrx (1957), 556-558. 

Sainte-Beuve installed himself at the Hétel de la Cour du Commerce about 1830 
to live and work away from the noises of the streets. He remained until 1841, 
and it is there that he wrote works such as Volupté, Portraits littéraires, most of 
his poems collected in Consolations and Pensées d’ Aout. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et Jeanne de Tourbey: Lettres in- 
édites.’” MF’, cccxxvn (1956), 65-85. 

Correspondence of 1862 to 1869, the year of Sainte-Beuve’s death. Jeanne de 
Tourbey, whom Sainte-Beuve used to call the ‘‘Madone aux violettes,’’ receiv- 
ed in her salon all the celebrities of the time. Most of the letters presented and 
commented on by Mr. Bonnerot are thank-you notes, invitations, etc. 
Bonnerot, Jean. ‘* Sainte-Beuve et les mathématiques.’’ Revue philo- 

sophique, CXLVI (1956), 254-256. 

Comments on an unpublished notebook dealing with mathematical questions 
and containing in the last pages two notes on Condillac (See below: S.-B., 
‘*Notes sur Condillac.’’). Points out Sainte-Beuve’s knowledge of and interest 
in mathematics. 

Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et Théodore de Banville.’’ Bulletin 
du bibliophile, No. 4, (1956). 

Ciureanu, Petre. ** Les Amis italiens de Sainte-Beuve.’’ In his Saggi 
e ricerche su scrittori francesi. Genoa: Editrice Italica, 1955. 
Dresden, S. ‘‘La Méthode critique de Sainte-Beuve et la science.”’ 
Pp. 269-273 in Literature and Science (see ‘‘1. General’’ under 

**Charlier”’ 
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Although Sainte-Beuve’s critical method underwent certain changes and it 
is agreed that ‘‘il existe non pas une méthode critique dans la longue carriére de 
Sainte-Beuve, mais des procédés différents qu’il est nécessaire de distinguer,’’ 
Mr. Dresden holds that perhaps too much emphasis has been given to his 
‘*mobilité critique’’ with disregard for certain underlying ‘‘tendances plus 
durables et plus stables.’’ The question is whether ‘‘la critique apologétique’’ 
and ‘‘les préoccupations biographiques et historiques’’ of the Portraits are 
completely absent in the later Causeries, and whether ‘‘les idées sur la critique 
scientifique datent vraiment de la fin de la carriére et de |’influence de Taine, 
comme il est souvent dit.’’ Mr. Dresden’s investigation leads to the conclusion 
that Sainte-Beuve’s interest in science dates from his youth: ‘‘il s’adonne a 
la science dés sa jeunesse, dés ses premiers écrits’’; but despite his sincere 
scientific preoccupation, he tends to avoid ‘‘ des conclusions nettes et définitives, 
mais immobiles.’’ His aim is always the ‘‘ portrait littéraire’’ rather than the 
scientific description. He uses his scientific knowledge to write literary portraits 
‘‘dont il veut faire jaillir le sens littéraire et humain,’’ which no scientific 
formula alone can give. 


Gaulmier, Jean. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et Emile Fage.’’ Bulletin de la 
Faculté des lettres de Strasbourg, Jan. 1957. 


Giraud, Victor. Port-Royal de Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Mellotée, 1956. 

A serious critical study dealing with the main aspects of the work and its 
place in Sainte-Beuve’s literary production. Opening with a chapter on Sainte- 
Beuve before Port-Royal, the essay gives a history of the book (as it grew in the 
mind of its author, and the various steps in its composition), its historical and 
literary interest, its philosophical value and scope, its influence. The essay ends 
with a chapter on Sainte-Beuve outside Port-Royal, and another on his last 
years. 


Henriot, Emile. ‘‘La Correspondance de Sainte-Beuve.’’ M, Feb. 20, 
1957. 

Pinatel, J. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et la poésie.’’ L’Ecole, Mar. 17, 1956. 

Pruner, Francis. ‘‘Le Philhellénisme de Sainte-Beuve.’’ L’JTellén- 
isme contemporain, Mar.-Apr. 1956. 

Reh, Alfred. ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve et Balzac.’’ Quo Vadis, Apr.-June 1956. 


Sainte-Beuve, Augustin. ‘‘ Notes sur Condillae, 1824.’’ Revue philo- 
sophique, CXLV1 (1956), 249-253. 
Two notes, written by Sainte-Beuve in May and June, 1824, in the pages of 
a notebook dealing with mathematical questions. The notebook belongs to the 
Lovenjoul collection. For comments see above: Bonnerot, ‘‘S.-B. et les mathé 
matiques.’’ 


Underwood. See ‘* Vigny.’’ 


Vallery-Radot, Pierre. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et la médecine.’’ Médecine de 
France, No. 79 (1956). 


Vial, André. ‘‘De Volupté a L’Education sentimentale: Vie et 
avatars de thémes romanesques.’’ RHI, ivi (1957), 48-65, 
178-195. 

Discusses the theme of ‘‘l’amour impossible’’ as treated by Sainte-Beuve 

(Volupté), Balzac (Le Lys dans la vallée), Flaubert (L’Education senti 

mentale), and Flaubert’s indebtedness to Sainte-Beuve. 
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SAND 


Bianquis, Geneviéve. ‘‘ Heine et George Sand.’’ Etudes germaniques, 
Apr.-June 1956. 


Bowes, Miriam. ‘‘ An Unpublished letter of George Sand.’’ FR, xxx 
(1957), 265-271. 

The letter is dated 1843 and addressed to a Monsieur Lahautiére to explain the 
organization of a proposed newspaper intended to awaken the citizens of La 
Chatre to social responsibility. M. Bowes gives a detailed account of the cir- 
cumstances in which the long letter was written. 


Cordroc’h. See ‘‘ Musset.’’ 


Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘L’ Algérie a travers la vie et l’oeuvre de George 
Sand.’’ Journal des instituteurs de l’Afrique du Nord, July 19, 
1956. 

Final installment of a series of articles on George Sand’s relations with 

Algeria. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 146, for previous installments. 


Evrard, Louis, ed. Journal intime de George Sand (1834): Nom- 
breur documents annezes et lettres inédites. Monaco: Du Rocher, 
1956. 

Rev. by M. Regard in RSH, No. 84 (1957), 500-501. 


Jacobs, Alph F. J. ‘‘Flaubert et George Sand: Documents inédits.’’ 
RHL, ivi (1957), 19-30. 
Traces the friendship of the two writers through unpublished letters of 
George Sand found at the Bibliothéque Nationale and her unpublished Agendas 
in the Lovenjoul collection. 


Lubin, Georges. ‘‘George Sand et Alfred de Musset: Une jeune 
femme de beaucoup de passé.’’ M, Apr. 12, 1957, p. 9. 

Three letters of George Sand to a Neapolitan exile in Paris (the poet Ales- 
sandro Poerio) with detailed commentary. The first letter, dated July 7, 1833, 
is an answer to a request of Poerio to visit her; in the second, written August 3, 
1833, about three weeks after the visit, Sand shows an unusual interest in the 
addressee and invites him to dinner; but the following day, August 4, she 
writes the third letter cancelling the invitation and excusing herself, for ‘‘une 
affaire imprévue’’ was forcing her to leave Paris temporarily. Since the Sand- 
Musset relation is said to have begun on the evening of August 2, critics have 
seen a logical conflict in the dates. To some it seemed incredible that Sand, 
after a night with Musset, would write the letter to Poerio. Jean Pommier (RHL, 
LVII, 1957, p. 365) feels that although ‘‘la vraisemblance psychologique .. . 
n’est point en faveur de cette facon de voir,’’ with George Sand one never can 
tell. Benedetto Croce, who established the correct dates of the three letters to 
Poerio (which had previously appeared with wrong dates) by consulting the 
manuscripts, is led to believe that Sand yielded to Musset the evening of August 
4. Mr. Lubin’s article is a discussion of the problem, See Poli, and Pommier, in 
this section. 
Marix-Spire. See ‘‘General.’”’ 

Maurois, André, ‘‘Dumas Fils et George Sand.’’ Revue de Paris, 
Jan. 1957, pp. 5-19. 

Traces a sort of mother-son relationship between the two writers and the 

persona] influence of Sand on Dumas. Reproduces several letters. 
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Poli, Annarosa. ‘‘George Sand e i patrioti italiani del Risorgimento.’’ 
NAnt, cotxvu (1956), 369-384. 

Well documented account of a controversy aroused by George Sand’s La 
Daniella (1857), in which surprisingly derogatory remarks are made against 
Italy. The new attitude of Sand, which seemed to contrast with her professed 
principles and the feeling previously expressed toward Italy, alienated the 
friendship of the Italian patriots, among them Mazzini, and provoked a sti! 
among the French ‘‘ Italianisants.’’ 


Poli, Annarosa. ‘‘La Véritable Histoire de la correspondance Sand- 
Pagello.’’ RHL, tv (1957), 384-392. 

Critics and biographers have long wondered about the existence of a Sand 
Pagello correspondence which might throw more light on the Venice episode. 
The failure of attempts to break Pagello’s silence in the past led to various 
conjectures. Did there exist the correspondence which Pagello affirmed he had 
destroyed? Of the Sand-Pagello relationship only four letters and three other 
written pieces are known, against the wish of the Venetian doctor who imposed 
upon himself a discreet silence concerning his short-lived affair with Sand. Miss 
Poli traces in this article a well-documented story of the vainly sought-for 
correspondence, concluding that it seems unlikely that anything more can be 
found since Pagello’s papers, given by one of his heirs to the Biblioteca Marciana 
of Venice in 1951, reveal nothing further. 


Poli, Annarosa. ‘‘Un Ami inconnu de George Sand: Alessandro 
Poerio.’’ RLC, xxx (1957), 264-274. 

Deals with three letters by George Sand addressed to Alessandro Poerio, exile 
in Paris, and published with erroneous dates until Benedetto Croce in 1917 was 
able to consult the manuscripts and give a faithful edition with rectification of 
the dates. Miss Poli gives an account of the various publications of the three 
letters tracing the origin of the erroneous dates. See Lubin, and Pommier (‘‘ Sur 
une date’’) in this section. 


Poli, Annarosa. ‘‘Un Inedito di George Sand: L’Agenda-Memento 
1855 (Impressioni italiane negli appunti della romanziera con 
altri numerosi inediti). I: Da Nohant a Roma; II: Da Roma a 
Nohant.’’ LeMo, vi (1956), 425-465, 583-606. 

Unpublished notebook of George Sand’s second trip to Italy in 1855. The 
manuscript of about one hundred pages written in pencil during the trip con- 
tains impressions, descriptions of places, remembrances jotted down rapidly. A. 
Poli presents it with a good introduction and excellent footnotes, which help 
greatly in understanding the text. Comments on A. Poli’s presentation of the 
Agenda can be found in RSH, No. 87 (1957), 341-342 (brief review by P. 
Reboul). 


Pommier. See ‘‘ Michelet.’’ 


Pommier, Jean. ‘‘Sur une date.’’? RHEL, twit (1957), 364-365 

Comments on three letters of George Sand to a Neapolitan exile in Paris 
(Alessandro Poerio) and edited with a detailed commentary by Georges Lubin 
in Le Monde, Apr. 12, 1957, p. 9. See A. Poli, ‘Un Ami ineonnu de G. 8.,’’ and 
G. Lubin, in this section. 


Roddier, Henri. ‘‘ Pierre Leroux, George Sand et Walt Whitman ou 
l’éveil d’un poéte.’’ RLC, xxx1 (1957), 5-33. 

The influence of Pierre Leroux and George Sand on the poetical formation of 
Walt Whitman. How did Whitman become a poet at the age of thirty-six? By a 
slow process in which some of George Sand’s novels played an essential role. 
Esther Shephard pointed out that the poet, in his formative years, found inspira- 
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tion in the Compagnon du tour de France, Consuelo, La Comtesse de Rudolstadt. 
But these books acquired significance in the mind of the poet only because they 
voiced, in beautiful images, the social philosophy of the master, Pierre Leroux. 
The same images are found in Leaves of Grass, despite Emerson’s influence in 
those formative years. M. Roddier gives in his discussion a broad and interest- 
ing ideological and artistic background on the subject. 


Salomon, Pierre, and Jean Mallion, eds. La Mare au diable. Frangois 
de Cham. Paris: Garnier, 1956. 
Rev. by R. Reboul in RSH, No. 87 (1957), 343-344. 
Ullmann. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Varilhe, Jean de. 1815-1821: Les années d’adolescence de George 
Sand d’aprés une correspondance inédite de sa grand’mére, 
Madame Dupin de Francueil. Guéret: Les Presses du Massif 
Central, 1956. 


SENANCOUR 


Pizzorusso, Arnoldo. ‘‘I Temi del sentimento e le associazioni 
poetiche in Obermann.’’ In Studi (see ‘‘ Joubert’’). 


Pizzorusso, Arnoldo. ‘‘ Origine e sviluppo dei temi meditativi di Ober- 
mann.’’ In Studi (see ‘‘ Joubert’’). 


SISMONDI 


Passerin, Ettore. ‘‘La Religione liberale del Sismondi e |’ambiente 
culturale ginevrino nei primi anni della Restaurazione (1814- 
1825).’’ Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, July-Sept. 1957. 


STAEL 


Jolivet, A. ‘‘Corinne ou l’Italie de Madame de Staél et L’Improvisa- 
teur de H. C. Anderson.’’ Orbis litterarum, Tome X, fase. 4, 
1955. 


Lang, André. ‘‘L’Extraordinaire Histoire du mariage de Germaine 
Necker et d’Eric Staél de Holstein. 1778-1786.’’ Les Oeuvres 
libres, cxxm (1956), 159-218. 


Lang, André. ‘‘Le Premier Amant et les premiers amis de Madame 
de Staél.’’ Figaro littéraire, May 26, 1956. 


Levaillant, Maurice. ‘‘La Suppression du livre De l’Allemagne et sa 
véritable histoire (25 septembre—5 octobre 1810).’’ Revue des 
travaux de l’Académie des sciences morales et politiques, 2nd 
semester, 1955. 


Pange, Jean (Comtesse de). ‘‘Madame de Staél traductrice de 
Faust.’’ RLC, xxx1 (1957), 192-203. 

Madame de Staél was greatly interested in translations, since she felt that 
the transposition of the great literary works from one language to another was 
the best service rendered to literature. In her book De l’ANemagne she herself 
translated various passages from authors she cited. The most important of these 
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translations is that of Faust, for no other version into French had appeared 
before the publication of De l’Allemagne (1810). Countess de Pange found in 
the manuscript several scenes of Goethe’s drama which were not included in the 
book perhaps for lack of space. She gives in this article these ‘‘ textes inédits.’’ 


Pellegrini, Carlo. ‘‘Un Altro Corrispondente italiano di Madame de 
Staél.’’ In Studi letterari: Miscellanea in onore di Emilio Santini. 
Palermo: U. Manfredi, 1956. 


Rat. See ‘‘Récamier.’’ 


STENDHAL 


Alciatore, Jules C. ‘‘Stendhal, Chamfort et les péchés splendides.’’ 
Div, July-Sept. 1956. 


Alciatore, Jules C. ‘‘Stendhal, Chamfort et la lanterne magique.’’ 
Div, Oct.-Dee. 1956, pp. 518-521. 


Alciatore, Jules C. ‘‘Stendhal, Hobbes, le courage et Ja colére.’’ FR, 
xxx (1957), 211-217. 

In 1804 Stendhal read Hobbes’ De la natwre humaine which made quite an 
impression on him He particularly retained Hobbes’ definition of ‘‘courage’’ 
and ‘‘colére.’’ Mr. Alciatore’s article points out this source of Stendhal, show 
ing that the meaning which the French writer gives the words stems from 
Hobbes’ influence. 

Aloisio, Cosimo. ‘‘Stendhal e il suo Lucien Leuwen.’’ La Fiera let- 
teraria, Aug. 5, 1956. 
Anon. Bulletin des bibliothéques de France. Dee. 1956. 

Stendhal’s manuscripts purchased by the Bibliothéque Municipale de Grenobk 

in 1956: Histoire de la peinture en Italie; 139 letters of Stendhal to Adolphe 


de Mareste, 1811-1837; original edition of Vie de Rossini, annotated by 
Stendhal. 


Antoine and Pichois. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.’’ 


Balme, Claude. ‘‘Stendhal mystique?’’ Aspects de la France, June 
1, 1956. 


Billy, André. ‘‘L’Amitié de Stendhal et de Mérimée.’’ Revue de 
Paris, Oct. 1956, pp. 3-16. 
Account of the relations between the two writers, who met in 1821. Discussion 
of Stendhal’s influence on Mérimée, which was exaggerated especially by 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. The account is blended with excellent background. 


Boisdeffre, Pierre de. ‘‘Stendhal vu par Francine Marill Albérés.’’ 
Revue de Paris, July 1956, pp. 169-170. 
Reviews Albérés’ book on Stendhal. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 147. 
Bosselaers, R. ‘‘A propos de Stendhal plagiaire.’’ Levende Talen, 
No. 183 (1956). 


Cento, Alberto. ‘‘Stendhal et le ‘patriotisme d’antichambre’.’’ Div, 
Jan.-Mar. 1957. 
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Charlier, G. ‘‘Stendhal et la duchesse de Berry.’’ Div, Oct.-Dec. 
1956. 
Cordié, Carlo. ‘‘Stendhal.’’ Rivista di letterature moderne e com- 
parate, Apr.-June 1956. 
Observations on the editions of the ‘‘Bibliothéque de la Pléiade.’’ 
Dazzi. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘2. General.”’ 


Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘ Alphonse Rabbe contre Henri Beyle?’’ Div, 
July-Sept. 1956. 


Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘Stendhal et les Chroniques itahennes.’’ Lettres 
romanes, Feb., May, Aug., 1956. 


Dédéyan, Charles. Stendhal et les Chroniques ttaliennes. Paris: 
Didier, 1957. 


Dethan, Georges. ‘‘ Lettres de Henry Beyle 4 Frédéric Quilliet, agent 
consulaire de France 4 Ancéne (1831-1832).’’ Revue d’histoire 
diplomatique, Jan.-Mar. 1956. 


Correspondence found in the archives of the French Consulate in Florence. 


Dethan, Georges. ‘‘Un Consul et un vice-consul: Stendhal et son 
agent a Ancéne, Frédéric Quilliet (correspondance inédite).’’ 
Revue d’histoire diplomatique. Oct.-Dee. 1955. 


Dulong, Claude. ‘‘Stendhal ou le dilemme d’un homme libre.’’ Table 
ronde, June 1956. 


Fiumi, Lionello. ‘‘Stendhal e una sua ingiustizia verso il Pinde- 
monte.’’ Atti dell’Accademia di agricoltura, scienze e lettere di 
Verona, 1954-1955. 

See Dw, Jan.-Mar. 1957. 


Houldsworth, Peter Brian. ‘‘Les Romans de Stendhal au XX siéele 
en France.’’ Unpubl. Diss. University of Paris, 1954. 


Journées Stendhaliennes Internationales de Grenoble, 26-28 mai 


1955: Discours et communications. Paris: Le Divan, 1956. 

Rev. by F. J. Carmody in FR, xxx (1957), 498. 

A collection of papers presented at the Grenoble meeting which brought to- 
gether a group of outstanding enthusiasts. The new aspects of Stendhal dis- 
cussed in the various papers leave the general impression that, despite the im- 
mense bibliography on the writer, the subject has not yet been fully explored. 
Most of the papers are in fact projects for books or theses opening new fields 
of investigation. The volume contains: ‘‘Sur dix lettres de Stendhal & Edouard 
Mounier’’ by R. Avezou; ‘‘A propos de ‘réalisme’ stendhalien’’ by M. 
Bonfantini; ‘‘Les Armoires et la particule de Stendhal’’ by Borel du Bez; 
‘<Stendhal et les embellissements des villes dans 1’Italie napoléonienne’’ by F. 
Boyer; ‘‘ Le ‘ Dolce stil nuovo’ de Stendhal’’ by A. Caraccio; ‘‘ De la grammaire 
a l’homme’’ by M. J. Durry; ‘‘Félix Faure et Stendhal ou la fin d’une 
amitié’’ by J.-F. Faure; ‘‘Pellico, coqueluche de Stendhal’’ by L. Fiumi; 
‘<Stendhal et les Anglais’’ by F. C. Green; ‘‘L’Art du récit dans les Chroniques 
italiennes’’ by P. Jourda; ‘‘Un Nouveau Plagiat de Stendhal’’ by V. del Litto; 
‘*Sincérité et dissimulation de Stendhal’’ by H. Martineau; ‘‘Stendhal, la 
comtesse et le comte Daru’’ by F. Michel; ‘‘La peinture italienne et les per- 
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sonnages de Stendhal’’ by G. Natoli; ‘‘Stendhal et Vincenzo Salvagnoli’’ by C. 
Pellegrini; ‘‘Inedite postille stendhaliane su una Vita di Alfieri’’ by Pincher- 
le; ‘*Stendhal a Vienne’’ by F. Rude; ‘‘Un Exemplaire de la Basvilliana 
annoté par Stendhal’’ by P. P. Trompeo. Some of the papers have appeared in 
periodicals. 


Maranini, Lorenzo. ‘‘I] Lucien Leuwwen di Stendhal.’’ Belfagor, x1 
(1956), 635-653. 

Martineau, Henri. ‘‘Comment Stendhal a écrit De l’Amour.’’ Les 
Cahiers de VU Ouest, Jan.-Feb. 1957. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘La Poésie de Stendhal.’’ Les Cahiers de l’Ouest, 
May 1956. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘Stendhal aimait-il la peinture?’’ L’Oeil, May 
1956. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘Une Nouvelle Amie de Stendhal a |’Opéra 
italien de Paris.’’ Div, Apr.-June 1956. 


Pichois. See ‘‘ Balzac.’’ 

Pincherle, Bruno. ‘‘ ‘Very in love and very melancholy’: Inedite 
Postille stendhaliane su di un esemplare delle Vies de Haydn, de 
Mozart et de Métastase.’’ LeMo, vi (1956), 314-330. 

The article deals with Stendhal’s love relations with Matilde Viscontini Dem- 
bowsky. The two annotations (one in pencil, the other in ink) that Mr. Picherle 
found in an old copy of the Vies refer in fact to Matilde. Well documented, with 
excellent background material. 


Ponente, Nello. ‘‘Fonti per una storia della critica romantica: Sten- 
dha] e William Hazlitt,’’ in Scritti di storia dell’arte in onore di 
Tnonello Venturi, Tome II. Rome: De Luea, 1956. 


Sioli Legnano, Emilio. ‘‘Contributo alla bibliografia su Henry 
Beyle.’’ Archivio storico lombardo, 1956. 


Tenenbaum, Louis. ‘‘Stendhal and Rome.’’ /talica, xxxim (1956), 
26-39. 
An account of the varying nature of Stendhal’s relationships with Rome, as 
compared with his love for Milan and the North in general, and his dislike for the 
South. 


Trompeo, Pietro-Paolo, and Vittorio del Litto, eds. Romanzi e rac- 
conti, 2 vols. Florence: Sansoni, 1956. 


Ullmann. See ‘‘1. General.’’ 
THIERRY 


Audiat, Pierre. ‘‘ Augustin Thierry.’’ Revue de Paris, July 1956, pp. 
167-169. 

On the occasion of the anniversary of Thierry’s death the Minister of Na- 

tional Education invited all the teachers to commemorate ‘‘)’illustre historien 

que ]’on a surnommé tantét le Pére de l’histoire moderne, tant6t le Martyr de la 
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science.’’ Mr. Audiat contests the appropriateness of the two appellatives, 
which he considers somewhat hy perbolic. 


Besnier, Charles. ‘‘Les Grandes Leeons d’Augustin Thierry.”’ 
Nouvelle Revue pédagogique, Feb. 15, 1957. 


Perroy, Edouard. ‘‘L’Oeuvre historique d’Augustin Thierry.’’ 
Education nationale, June 7, 1956. 


Simon, Renée. ‘‘A propos d’Augustin Thierry et de ses Lettres sur 
V’histoire de France.’’ L’Information historique, Sept.-Oct. 1956. 


TOCQUEVILLE 


Goldstein, Doris Silk. ‘‘Chureh and society : A Study of the religious 
outlook of Alexis de Toequeville.’’ Unpubl. Diss. Bryn Mawr, 
1955. 


Gonzalez Pedrero, Enrique. ‘‘ Alexis de Tocqueville y la teoria del 
Estado democratico.’’ Quadernos americanos, xv (1956), 159- 
184. 

Outline of Tocqueville’s life and thought with discussion of his political 
theory. The article is the introduction to a book, La Democracia en América, 
now being published. 


Héroux, Maurice. ‘‘Toequeville, prophet of democracy.’’ Culture, 
Dee. 1955; Mar. 1956. 


Mayer, J.-P. ‘‘Les Voyages de Tocqueville et la genése de sa socio- 
logie politique.’’ Nouvelle NRF, No. 50 (1957), 372-384. 

Text of fourteen unpublished ‘‘carnets de voyage’’ which indicate the in- 
fluence of Tocqueville’s trips on the formation of his political and sociological 
thought. The notes contain considerations on American, English, and Irish 
governments. They are dated from his trip to America (1831) to his trip to 
Treland (1835). 


Meyers, Marvin. ‘‘The Basic Democrat: A Version of Tocqueville.’’ 
Political Science Quarterly, Lxxu (1957), 50-70. 

Points out that Tocqueville’s commentary on democracy ‘‘has become a 
political classic consulted by American historians for every purpose but the 
simplest one: as a key to the immediate subject of the work, Jacksonian 
America.’’ Explains the neglect of this limited historical use, and indicates 
the leading objections and their force. 


Sylvain, Robert. ‘‘ Relations d’Alexis de Tocqueville avee les catho- 
liques américains.’’ Revue de l’Université Laval, Feb. 1957, pp. 
471-486. 


VALLES 
Pinatel, J. ‘‘La Trilogie de Jules Vallés.’’ L’Ecole, Jan. 21, 1956. 
VIGNY 


Bonneau, Georges. ‘‘ Solitude religieuse de Vigny.’’ In his Mélanges 
critiques. Ankara : 1956. 
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Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Deux Documents sur Alfred de Vigny.’’ MF, 
CCCxXxIx (1957), 546-550. 

Correspondence of Vigny to Guillaume Pauthier, who was his comrade-in- 
arms in 1823 at Bordeaux; letters of Pauthier to Sainte-Beuve concerning Vigny 
and the composition of Cing-Mars. In a postscript to his portrait of Vigny 
collected in 1866, Sainte-Beuve inserted some fragments of this correspondence. 
Here it is reproduced in its entirety to cast some light on the history of the 
composition of the novel. The documents belong to the Lovenjoul collection. 


Cesare, Raffaele de. ‘‘ Alfred de Vigny e Honoré de Balzac (Note 
complementari).’’ Studi urbinati, Nos. 1-2 (1956 


Charpier, Jacques. ‘‘ Alfred de Vigny, Francois Mauriac et la justice 
des hommes.’’ Lettres nouvelles, No. 38 (1956), 1793-1796. 

Reviews H. Guillemin’s Alfred de Vigny, homme d’ordre et poéte, 1956. 
Comments on Mauriac’s reactions against Guillemin in an article of Le Figaro 
littéravre (Mar. 24, 1956) entitled ‘‘Le Bonheur d’étre oublié.’’ Mauriac, ac- 
cording to Mr. Charpier, ‘‘se voit, dans quelques années livré & un descendant 
d’Henri Guillemin, qui mette a jour l’existence qu’il nous aura cachée de son 
vivant.’ 


Doolittle, James. ‘‘The Function of ‘La Colére de Samson’ in Les 
Destinées.’’ MLQ, xvi (1957), 63-68. 

The figure of Samson with his weaknesses seems out of place in a group of 
poems representing man’s titanic struggle against the impersonal power of 
Nature, Destiny, and God. Mr. Doolittle’s purpose is to study in what way ‘‘La 
Colére de Samson’’ furthers the over-all intention of Les Destinées. 


Gallas, K. R. ‘‘ Alfred de Vigny et sa ‘Tour d’ivoire’.’’ Neophilo- 
logus, Jan. 1957. 


Germain, Francis. ‘‘L’Oeuvre littéraire et les images de cercle dans 
l’imagination de Vigny.’’ RSH, No. 82 (1956), 175-194 
Among all the schemes which obsessed Vigny’s imagination, few acquired 
so much importance for the poet as that of the circle which seemed to coincide 
with the form of his irrational preoccupations. The circle ‘‘ est 1’image constante 
de l’oeuvre d’art et finit par représenter toute l’activité mentale.’’ Mr. 
Germain ’s article confines itself to the study of this last aspect. 


Greco, Salvatore. ‘‘Tl Pensiero d’Alfred de Vigny.’’ LeMo, Sept.- 
Dee. 1954. ; 


Hastier, Louis. ‘‘La Confession de Vigny.’’ In Vieilles histoires; 
étranges énigmes. Paris: Fuyard, 1955. 


Isay, Raymond. ‘‘Vigny, la mer et les marins: Une Nouvelle con- 
ception de la personnalité et de l’oeuvre d’Alfred de Vigny.”’ 
RDM, Apr. 15, 1956, pp. 228-250. 

Explains Vigny’s interest in the sea and seamen, which dates from 1828, the 
year of his renunciation of his military career. Although Vigny seems to belong 
on terra firma, he felt a great love for the sea which was a source of serious 
and deep meditations. Was Vigny ‘‘un marin refoulé’’? Mr. Isay interprets 
Vigny’s personality in the light of the poet’s suggestive interest in the sea 
and seamen. 


Kendries. See ‘‘Chateaubriand.’’ 
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Massey, Irving. ‘‘ ‘La Bouteille des courants’ and ‘La Bouteille a la 
mer’.’’ MLR, tu (1957), 85-88. 

The symbols used by Vigny in his poem have been traced by Edmond Estéve 
to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Etudes de la Nature, Mr. Massey points out some 
popular influences, mainly an anonymous article, ‘‘La Bouteilje des courants,’’ 
in Le Magasin pittoresque of 1846, and concludes that, despite Vigny’s assump- 
tion of dignified isolation, the influences of the popular press in his choice of 
material for the poem remain as an illustration to prove the poet’s paradoxical 
personality. 

Massey, Irving. ‘‘The Contribution of neurology to the scepticism of 
Alfred de Vigny.’’ Journal of the history of medicine, July 1954. 

Otzoupe, N. ‘‘Vigny’s Eloa and Lermontov’s The Demon.’’ The 
Slavonic and East European Review, xxx1v (1956), 311-337. 

The two poems, composed in the same atmosphere of the revival of medieval 
and Biblical themes (Hloa, 1823; The Demon, 1840) present; striking resem- 
blances which can hardly be attributed to simple coincidence. My. Otzoupe makes 
a thorough comparative study of the two works pointing out similarities and 
differences and discussing the possibility of influences. 


Simon, Pierre-Henri. ‘‘ Alfred de Vigny ou |’héroisme de |’intel- 
ligence.’’ Revue de Paris, Nov. 1956, pp. 94-100. 
Rather general article on Vigny’s intellectual attitude and the evolution of 
his thouglit. Concludes with a parallel between the evolution of Vigny’s and 
Camus’ thought. 


Ullmann. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Underwood, Eugene Taylor. ‘‘ Blueprint for an ‘ivory tower’: Vigny 
and Sainte-Beuve.’’ Unpubl. Diss. University of Wisconsin, 1955. 


VINET 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Etat présent des études sur Vinet.’’ RHL, tyr 
391. 

Mr. Bonnerot points out that although Alexandre Vinet’s works constitute 
one of the richest ‘‘patrimoine spirituel,’’ they have not yet won outside 
Switzerland the audience they deserve, despite books and articles which never 
ceased to throw light on them. He gives then, with the necessary background, 
the ‘‘état présent’’ of the studies on Vinet and on the reprint of his complete 
works projected in 1908 by the Société d’édition Vinet. 


Deregibus, A. ‘‘La Filosofia religiosa di Alexandre Vinet.’’ JI 
Saggiatore, Apr. 1956. 


GERMAN 
(By Rosert L. Kaun, University of Washington ) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Blume, Bernhard, and Adolf E. Schroeder. ‘‘Interpretations of 
German Poetry (1939-1956). A Bibliography.’’ Monatshefte, xu1x 
(1957), 241-263 
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A considerable number of recent studies on poems of Romantic poets is listed. 
The compilation in itself, to paraphrase the authors, indicates the great interest 
our age is taking in interpretation. Our period: Brentano (p. 244), Droste (245), 
Eichendorff (245), Goethe (246-249), Heine (250), Hélderlin (251-254), 
Kerner (255), Lenau (255), Mérike (256-257), Novalis (258), Schiller (261), 
Uhland (262); Pre-Romanticists, not included in our bibliography: Biirger 
(244), Claudius (245), Hélty (254), Klopstock (255), Stolberg (261). It is 
not surprising to notice that, in the field of poetry, Holderlin has far outpaced 
Schiller in scholarly popularity. 


Eppelsheimer, Hanns W. Bibliographie der deutschen Interatur- 
wissenschaft, 1945-1953. Frankfurt a.M.: Klostermann. 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1956.’’ 
JEGP, tv1 (1957), 443-446. 


Jahresberichte iiber die wissenschaftlichen Erscheinungen auf dem 
Gebiete der neueren deutschen Literatur. Hrsg. von der Dt. 
Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin. Neue Folge, Bd. xv1/x1x: Bibliog- 
raphie 1936-1939. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956. 

Rev. by F. Norman in Zettschr. f. dt. Altertwm wu. dt. Lit., LXXXvVIII 
(1957) 45-48. 

Koch, Willi A. Musisches Lexikon: Kiinstler, Kunstwerke und 
Motive aus Dichtung, Musik und bildender Kunst. Stuttgart: 
Alfred Kroner, 1956. 

Rev. by N. Sollohub in GLL, n.s. x (1956), 79-80. 

Kohlschmidt, Werner, and Wolfgang Mohr, eds. Reallexikon der 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Bergriindet von Paul Merker und 
Wolfgang Stammler. Zweite Auflage. Neu bearbeitet. . . . Bd. 1, 
Lfg. 6 (Freie Rhythmen—Gesprache). Berlin: de Gruyter & Co., 
1957. 

This long-needed revised second edition of Merker-Stammler was started in 
1955; it is to have ca. 3000 pages, with more weight given to our period. One 
article should be mentioned in this section: Schmidt, Wieland. ‘‘ Bibliographie 
zur deutschen Literaturwissenschaft,’’ pp, 154-168. 

Koseh, Wilhelm. Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon. Zweite, vollstandig 
neu bearbeitete und stark erweiterte Auflage. Lig. 33/34 (Triibel 
—Wehl). Bern: A. Franeke AG, 1957. 


Pongs, Hermann. Das kleine Lexikon der Weltliteratur. Zweite neu 
bearbeitete und stark erweiterte Auflage. Stuttgart: Union Dt. 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1956. 

Rev. by A. Closs in GLL, n.s. x (1956), 78-79. 

Poster, Hermann D., et al. ‘‘German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century, 1830-1880. A Current Bibliography.’’ GR, xxx1 (1956), 
115-147 ; xxxm (1957), 113-137. 

An annual bibliography which includes several authors often identified with 
the Romantic Movement. In order to avoid duplication our bibliography will 
limit itself drastically in the cases of Droste, Eichendorff, Grillparzer, Heine, 
Morike, Stifter, and Uhland. 


Wilpert, Gero von. Sachwérterbuch der Literatur. (Kroners Ta- 
schenausgabe, Bd. 231.) Stuttgart: A. Kroner, 1955. 
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Rev. by M. Colleville in EG, xu (1957), 195-196; in Der Wéchter, xxxvul 
1957), col. 37. 
2. GENERAL 


Allemann, Beda. Jronie und Dichtung: Friedrich Schlegel, Novalis, 
Solger, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Musil. Pfullin- 
gen: Neske, 1956. 


Bach, Anneliese. ‘‘Das Motiv des Brunnens in der deutschen Lyrik 
vom 17. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart.’’ Germanisch-Roman- 
ische Monatsschrift, v1 (1956), 213-231. 


Benz, Richard. Die deutsche Romantik. Geschichte einer geistigen 
Bewegung. Fiinfte durchgesehene Auflage. Stuttgart: Reclam, 
1956. 

Benz, by emphasizing music, favors Wackenroder, Hoffman, and the ‘‘ Zweite 
Romantische Schule.’’ In his well-known book, which makes no allowance for 
the international scope of the Movement, he appears as one of the spokesmen 
for ‘‘Geistesgeschichte’’ and ‘‘Deutsche Bewegung. ’’ 


Bock, Emil. Boten des Geistes: Schwébische Geistesgeschichte und 
christliche Zukunft. Dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage. Stuttgart : 
1955. 

This book, which was not available to the reviewer, contains inter alia: ‘*L. 

Uhland—Das Romantische und das Ubersinnliche’’ and ‘‘ Mérike—Das tbersinn- 


” 


liche in Ahnung und Erinnerung.’ 


Brinkmann, Richard. Wirklichkeit und Illusion: Studien iiber 
Gehalt und Grenzen des Begriffs Realismus fiir die erzahlende 
Dichtung des 19. Jahrhunderts. Tiibingen: Niemeyer. 


Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘Le théme de Faust. III: Le romantisme. En 
Allemagne.’’ La Revue des Lettres Modernes, m1 (1956), 246-256 ; 
369-384 ; 465-496 ; 561-624 ; 705-726. 


Fuchs, Albert. ‘‘Verfall der deutschen dramatischen Form im 19. 
Jahrhundert.’’ Bull. de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, 
xxxIv (1956), 293-300. 


Geyer, Horst. Dichter des Wahnsinns: Eine Untersuchung iiber die 
dichterische Darstellbarkeit seelischer Ausnahmezustande. Ber- 


lin: Musterschmidt, 1955. 
Rev. by M. Colleville in EG, xr (1957), 193-194. 


Graser, Albert. Das literarische Tagebuch: Studien iiber Elemente 
des Tagebuches als Kunstform. (Publications de 1’Université de 
la Sarre.) Saarbriicken: West-Ost-Verlag, 1955. 
Rev. by L. Leibrich in EG, xm (1957), 195; by F. Wood in Coli, 1x (1957), 
274-275; by J.-F. Angelloz in MF, cccxxv, No. 1108 (1955), 713-714. 


Haller, Rudolf. ‘‘Studie tiber den deutschen Blankvers.’’ Dt. Vier- 
teljahrsschrift f. Literaturwissenschaft u. Geistesgeschichte, xxx 
(1956), 380-424. 
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Kayser, Wolfgang. ‘‘Das Problem des Erzahlers im Roman.’’GQ, 
xxix (1956), 225-238. 
Stimulating discussion with incidental reference to Werther and late 18th 
Century. 


Klein, Johannes. Geschichte der deutschen Lyrik. Von Luther bis 
zum Ausgang des zweiten Weltkrieges. Wiesbaden. 
Rev. by W. Killy in Euphorion, 1 (1957), 248-253. 
Not available as yet, but the critic’s initial judgment—‘‘the book makes the 
reviewer ’s task an unenviable one’’—must be accepted with some reservations. 


Koch, Franz. Idee und Wirklichkeit: Deutsche Dichtung zwischen 
Romantik und Naturalismus. Diisseldorf : Ehlermann, 1956. 
As is to be expected, the author walks a ‘‘ geistesgeschichtliche’’ tightrope 
between art and life, reason and irrationalism, with a distant drumroll of 
nationalism. 


Lockemann, Fritz. ‘‘Zur Bedeutung des Rahmens in der deutschen 
Novellendichtung.’’ Wirkendes Wort, v1 (1956), 208-217. 


Martini, Fritz. Deutsche Literaturgeschichte von den Anfangen bis 
zur Gegenwart. (Kroners Taschenausgabe, Bd. 196.) 6. Auflage. 
Stuttgart: A. Kroner, 1955. 

Rev. by G. Loose in Monatshefte, xutx (1957), 155-156; by M. Colleville, 

EG, xu (1957), 194-195. 


Merkel, Gottfried F., ed. On Romanticism and the Art of Transla- 
tion. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 152. 

Rev. by H. S. Reiss in GLL, ns. X (1957), 321-322; by E. Hofacker in 
Monatshefte, xuix (1957), 132-135; by R. M. Browning in GQ, xxx (1957), 
292-293. 

The Festschrift in honor of Professor Zeydel, one of the outstanding trans 
lators of German masterpieces into English and a great interpreter of our 
period, particularly of Tieck, contains some excellent studies, though only three 
of them, strictly speaking, deal with the theme of the collection. Inter alia: 
Gerhard, Melitta. ‘‘Goethes ‘Geprigte Form’ im Romantischen Spiegel—Zu 
Friedrich Schlegels Aufsatz ‘Uber Goethe’s Meister’,’’ 29-46; Immerwahr, Ray- 
mond. ‘‘German Romanticism and the Unity of Romantic Imagination,’’ 67-81; 
Lange, Victor. ‘‘Eduard Morike (1804-1875),’’ 83-104 [with a recent biblio- 
gr.]; Thalmann, Marianne. ‘‘ ‘Der Unwissend Glaubige’ [Tieck]—Eine Studie 
zum Genieproblem,’’ 105-139; Gail, Anton. ‘‘Im Schatten der Griechen: Die 
Augusteische Dichtung, vor allem Vergil und Horaz im deutschen Schrifttum um 
1800,’’ 141-161. 


Mittner, Ladislao. Ambivalenze Romantiche. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 
138-139. 

Rev. by C. David in EG, xm (1957), 191-193. 

Mortier, Roland. Diderot en Allemagne (1750-1850) See PQ, xxxv 
(1956), 139. 

Rev. by S. Gendzier in Symposwm, X (1956), 164-166; by J. Proust in EG, 
xm (1957), 63-64; by H. Dieckmann in JEGP, tvt (1957), 95-99; by L. 
Dieckmann in Coli 1x (1957), 72-74. 

Miiller, Andreas. Landschaftserlebnis und Landschaftsbild: Studien 
zur deutschen Dichtung des 18. Jahrhunderts und der Romantik. 


Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1955. 
Rev. by A. Schlagdenhauffen in EG, x11 (1957), 189. 
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Oppel, Horst. ‘‘Englische und deutsche Romantik.’’ Die neueren 
Sprachen, Neue Folge, 1956, Heft 10, 457-475. 


Paseal, Roy. The German Novel: Studies. See PQ, xxxv1 (1957), 152 
[ Appeared in 1956 also at the University of Toronto Press. | 
Rev. by L. A. Willoughby in GLL, n.s. xX (1957), 154-155; by J. R. Frey in 
JEGP, LVI (1957), 452-454. 


Paulsen, Wolfgang. ‘‘Der Riickzug der deutschen Literatur: Die 
deutsche Literatur und der Westen im 19. Jahrhundert.’’ Die 
Sammlung, x1 (1956), 208-217. 


Peacock, R. The Art of Drama. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolfgang. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Frei- 
burg: Verlag Herder, 1954. 
Rev. by H. Schneider in GQ, xxx (1957), 64-65. 


Reichart, Walter A. Washington Irving and Germany. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 


Rosteutsecher, Joachim. Das adsthetische Idol im Werk von Winckel- 
mann, Novalis, Hoffmann, Goethe, George und Rilke. Bern: A. 
Francke AG, 1956. 


Schenk, Hans Georg. Die Kulturkrittk der europdischen Romantik. 
(Institut f. europiische Geschichte, Mainzer Vortrage Nr. 14.) 
Wiesbaden : F’. Steiner, 1956. 


Schoolfield, George C. The Figure of the Musician in German Liter- 
ature. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 152. 
Rev. by J. H. Kneisel in JEGP, tv1 (1957), 450-452; by W. F. Michael in 
MLQ, xvm (1957), 262; by E. Schwarz in Monatshefte, xu1x (1957), 152- 
153. 


Schroder, Christel Matthias. Die ‘‘ Bremer Beitriége’’: Vorgeschichte 
und Geschichte einer deutschen Zeitschrift des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Bremen: Schiinemann, 1956. 

Rev. by R. R. Heitner in GR, xxx (1957), 152-154. 
Reference is made to Arnim and Brentano in connection with Des Knaben 

Wunderhorn. 


A 


Staiger, Emil. Die Kunst der Interpretation: Studien zur deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte. Ziirich: Atlantis, 1955. 

Rev. by K. May in Zeitschr. f. dt. Philologie, Lxxvi (1957), 434-437; by C. 
David in EG, xu (1957), 255-257; rev. article by H. Meyer in Euphorion, 11 
(1957), 100-110. 

One of the masters of interpretation, Professor Staiger has brought out a 
number of studies that offer proof not only of his own thorough scholarship and 
sensitivity but also of the acceptance of some aspects of the neo-criteal ap- 
proach in Germany. The Staiger-Schule has been concerned primarily with in- 
vestigations of the elements of time, modes of existence, and reality, ‘‘Zeit’’ and 
existential problems of philosophy. In this work the emphasis is on the work of 
art in question and its place in literary history. Inter alia: ‘‘Ein Briefwechsel 
mit Martin Heidegger’’ [on Mérike’s ‘‘ Auf eine Lampe’’; see also Politzer, 
H. ‘‘Der Schein von Heros Lampe.’’ MLN, Lxxn (1957), 432-437], 34-49; 
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**Schellings Schwermut,’’ 180-204; ‘‘ Zwei schwiibische Lieder—1. Mérike: ‘Das 
verlassene Migdlein.’ 2. Justinus Kerner: ‘Der Wanderer in der Sigemuhle’,’’ 
205-221; ‘‘Entstellte Zitate’’ [quotations in the work of Hélderlin, Brentano, 
Arnim], 161-179. 


Stammler, Wolfgang, ed. Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. Bd. m1, 
Lfg. 32. Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 1957. 

This fascicle, excepting the Index, completes the important collection of 
‘‘literaturwissenschaftliche’’ studies. In vol. III the following deals with our 
period: ‘‘ITI. Abteilung: B. Ausliandische Einfliisse; C. Sprachkunst in 
Wirkung und Austausch.’’ 


Tymms, Ralph. German Romantic Literature. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 
139. 
Rev. by R. Ayrault, EG, xm (1957), 191; by L. A. Willoughby in GLL, n.s. 
X (1957), 322-324. 
A sound enough book that has a tendency towards simplifying the complex 
issues of the Movement. 


Wagner, Reinhard. ‘‘Die theoretische Vorarbeit fiir den Aufstieg 
des deutschen Romans im 19. Jahrhundert.’’ Zeitschrift f. dt. 
Philologie, uxxtv (1955), 353-363. 


Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism. Vols. I and II. See 
PQ, xxxvi (1957), 106-107. 
Rev. by W. Silz in GR, xxx1 (1956), 307-309; by A. Gillies in MLN, Lxx1 
(1957), 202-204. 


Wiese, Benno von, ed. Die deutsche Lyrik: Form und Geschichte. 
Vol. I: Interpretationen vom Mittelalter bis zur Friihromantik. 
Vol. II: nterpretationen von der Spatromantik bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Diisseldorf : August Bagel, 1956. 

This is one of the most welcome and appreciated collections in our field. The 
interpretations are done by experts. Especially excellent is Giinther Miiller on 
Goethe, Clemens Heselhaus on Hélderlin, and Wolfgang F. Taraba on Morike. 
The emphasis throughout is on the form of the poem under discussion and the 
latter’s place in the spiritual development of its author. The collection is thus 
plainly guided by historical considerations, aspiring towards a critical reap- 
praisal of both poem and poet: the history of the genre and of the philosophy 
of the author are the bases of operation. Inter alia: Vol. I: Goethe—K. O. 
Conrady, ‘‘Prometheus’’ and ‘‘Ganymed’’; G. Miiller, ‘‘Das Parzenlied,’’ 
‘*Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen’’, ‘‘Schillers Reliquien’’; G. Storz, 
‘“Nachtgesang’’; H.-E. Hass, ‘‘West-dstlicher Divan: Im Gegenwiirtigen 
Vergangnes’’; Schiller—B. v. Wiese, ‘‘Die Gotter Griechenlands’’ and ‘‘ Die 
Kraniche des Ibykus’’; W. Kayser, ‘‘ Dithyrambe’’; Holderlin—C. Heselhaus, 
‘“Menschenbeifall’’; ‘‘ Dem Sonnengott’’, ‘‘ Lebenslauf’’; W. Kayser, ‘‘Stimme 
des Volks’’; P. Béckmann, ‘‘ Brod und Wein’’; Novalis—H. J. Schrimpf, ‘‘ Das 
Lied der Toten’’. Vol. I1: Brentano—A. Schone, ‘‘ Abendstandchen’’, ‘‘ Nach 
klinge Beethovenscher Musik’’, ‘‘Schwanenlied’’; Eichendorff—G. Storz, ‘‘ Die 
Einsame’’; A. Langen, ‘‘ Lockung’’ and ‘‘ Nachtzauber’’; Mérike—R. Guardini, 
‘<Die schéne Buche’’; G. Storz, ‘‘ Auf eine Christblume’’; W. F. Taraba, ‘‘ Denk 
es, o Seele’’ and ‘‘ Erinna an Sappho’’; Uhland—W. Kayser, ‘‘ ‘Die Jagd von 
Winchester’ und Conrad Ferdinand Meyer ‘Jung Tirel’ ’’; Heine—U. Jaspersen, 
‘<Teh weiB nicht, was soll es bedeuten’’, ‘‘ Abenddimmerung’’, ‘‘Das Fraulein 
stand am Meere’’; Lenau—W. Rasch, ‘‘Einsamkeit’’; Droste—C. Heselhaus, 
‘*Am letzten Tage des Jahres’’, ‘‘Das Spiegelbild’’, ‘‘ Mondesaufgang.’’ 


Wiese, Benno von. Die deutsche Novelle von Goethe bis Kafka: In- 


terpretationen. Diisseldorf: August Bagel, 1956. 
Rev. by U. Weisstein in JEGP, tv (1957), 325-327. 
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What has been said about Staiger’s volume and the preceding work, holds 
true also for this interpretation of individual German Novellen. The intro 
ductory essay makes an excellent contribution to the present-day theories of the 
short-story. Professor von Wiese warns against generalizations on the basis of 
an ideal form, is not too concerned with borderlines between the novel and the 
novella, and calls for a devotion to a writer’s practice rather than principles. 
In the individual studies he often advances to the core of an author’s mentality, 
pitting it against that of another: the work of art and the artist are more 
important than a continuity of the craft. Inter alia: Schiller—‘‘ Der Verbrecher 
aus verlorener Ehre’’; Kleist—‘‘ Michael Kohlhaas’’; Brentano—‘ Geschichte 
vom braven Kasper! und dem schoénen Annerl’’; Eichendorff—‘‘ Aus dem Leben 
eines Taugenichts’’; Chamisso—‘‘ Peter Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte’’ ; 
Tieck—‘‘ Des Lebens tberflu8’’; Grillparzer—‘‘ Der arme Spielmann’’; Droste 

**Die Judenbuche’’; Stifter—‘‘ Brigitta’’; Morike—‘‘ Mozart auf der Reise 
nach Prag.’’ 


Wohlhaupter, Eugen. Dichter-Juristen. Vol. I. See PQ, xxx 
(1954), 133. Vol. IT; 1955. 
‘*Law and literature’’ in the life and works of Eichendorff, Heine, Uhland, 
and Grabbe, based on thorough research. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ARNIM, ACHIM VON 


Schewe, Harry. ‘‘ Vorauswort zu einer historisch-kritischen und an 
Hand der Originalquellen kommentierten Wunderhornausgabe.’’ 
Dt. Jahrbuch f. Volkskunde, u (1956), 51-72. 

Schroder. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Seidel. See ‘‘Brentano.”’ 

Staiger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Wilhelm, Aimée. Studien zu den Quellen und Motiven von Achim 


von Arnims Kronenwdachtern. Winterthur: Keller, 1955. 
Historical source study. 


ARNIM, BETTINA VON 
Seidel. See ‘‘ Brentano.”’ 
Vordtriede, Werner. ‘‘Bettinas englisches Wagnis.’’ Euphorion, i 
(1957), 271-294. 


Thorough study of the (fatal) fate of Bettina’s Goethe-book in English 
translation. 


BRENTANO 


Adam, Joseph. Clemens Brentanos Emmerick-Erlebnis: Bindung 
und Abenteuer. Freiburg: Herder, 1956 [Diss. Freiburg]. 


; 


Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’ 


Krammer, M. ‘‘Clemens Brentano und Berlin: Bilder aus den Tagen 
der Romantik.’’ Jahrbuch f. brandenburgische Landesgeschichte, 
vi (1955), 26-43. 
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Rychner, C. Der alte Brentano. Eine Interpretation der ‘‘ Blatter 
aus dem Tagebuch der Ahnfrau.’’ Winterthur: Keller, 1956. 


Schewe. See ‘‘ Arnim, Achim von.’’ 


Sehiel, Hubert. Clemens Brentano und Luise Hensel. Mit bisher 
ungedruckten Briefen. Frankfurt a.M.: Gesellschaft der Biblio- 
philen, 1956. 


New material about B.’s relations to L. H. whom he wanted to marry, but who 
converted him instead. 


Schroder. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Seidel, Ina. Drei Dichter der Romantik: Clemens Brentano, Bettina, 

Achim von Arnim. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1956. 
Reprint of the well-known sketches (1944). 

Staiger, See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Sudhof, Siegfried. ‘‘Der spite Brentano (Eine Richtigstellung).’’ 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistesge- 
schichte, xxx1 (1957), 101-105. 

Argues convincingly that the late (after 1819) and catholic revision of the 

Wunderhorn, advanced by K. Vietor, was not made by Brentano. 


Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (two entries). 
CHAMISSO 


Boyd, James, ed. A. von Chamisso, Peter Schlemihls wundersame 
Geschichte. With illustrations by George Cruikshank. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1956. 

Rev. by C. P. Magill in GLL, n.s. x1 (1957), 75-76. 

Liibbe-Grothues, Grete. ‘‘Chamisso: Peter Schlemihls wundersame 

Geschichte.’’ Wirkendes Wort, v1 (1956), 301-307. 


Wiese. See ‘2. General’’ (entry 2). 
DROSTE 
Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Glaus, A. ‘‘Uber Depersonalisation, nihilistische Wahnideen, 
Spiegelbilder, Doppelganger und Golem im Werke von Droste- 
Hiilshoff.’’ Monatsschrift f. Psychiatrie und Neurologie, cxxv 
(1953), 398-416. 


Guder, G. ‘‘ Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s Conception of Herself 
as Poet.’’ GLL, n.s., x1 (1957), 13-24. 

Nettesheim, J., ed. Christoph Bernard Schliter und die Droste. 
Dokumente einer Freundschaft. Briefe an und tiber Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff. Miinster: Regensberg, 1956. 


Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (two entries). 
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EICHENDORFF 


Alewyn, Richard. ‘‘Eine Landschaft Eichendorffs.’’ Euphorion, 11 
(1957), 42-60. 
A tour de force interpretation of remarkable quality on the basis of one 
prose sentence. 


Blume. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Héllerer, Walter. ‘‘Schénheit und Erstarrung: Zur Problematik der 
Dichtung Eichendorffs.’’ Der Deutschunterricht, 1955, Heft 2, 
93-103. 


Pauline, Georges. ‘‘Etat actuel des études sur Eichendorff.’’ EG, xm 
(1957), 13-17. 


Requadt, Paul. ‘‘Eichendorffs ‘Ahnung und Gegenwart’.’’ Der 
Deutschunterricht, 1955, Heft 2, 79-92. 


Ruland, Josef. ‘‘Eichendorffs ‘Taugenichts’ und J. J. Rousseaus 
‘Confessions’.’’ Zeitschrift f. dt. Philologie, xxv (1956), 375- 
385. 


Seidlin, Oskar. ‘‘ Eichendorff’s Symbolic Landseape.’’ PMLA, txxn 
(1957), 645-661. 

A reappraisal of Eichendorff on the basis of his landscape, which is seen as 

a metaphysical signpost, even a structural principle. Like Alewyn’s study (see 

above), Professor Seidlin’s essay is a great achievement in Eichendorff scholar- 

ship and is a timely defense of German Romanticism against T. 8S. Eliot’s views. 


Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (two entries). 
Wohlhaupter. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


GOETHE 


Barnes, H. G. ‘‘Bildhafte Darstellung in den ‘Wahlverwandt- 
schaften’.’’ Dt. Vierteljahrsschrift f. Iateraturwiss. u. Geistesge- 


schichte, xxx (1956), 41-70. 


Bianquis, Geneviéve. ‘‘Orientations nouvelles de la Goethe-Philo- 
logie.’’ EG, xm (1957), 40-49. 


Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Butler, E. M. Byron and Goethe. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 113. 
Rev. by L. A. Willoughby in GLL, ns. x1 (1957), 72-73; by R. Atthill in 
English, X1 (1957), 234-235. 


David, Claude. ‘‘Goethes ‘Wanderjahre’ als symbolische Dichtung.’’ 
Sinn und Form, vii (1956), 113-128. 
Fairley, Barker. Goethe’s Faust. Siz Essays. Oxford: Clarendon, 


1953. 
Rev. by E. Feise in MLN, Ltxxi1 (1957), 300-303. 
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Franz, Erich. Mensch und Damon: Goethes Faust als menschliche 
Tragodie, ironische Weltschau und religidses Mysteriensjnel. 
Tiibingen : Max Niemeyer, 1953. 

Rev. by A. Henkel in Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, Neue Folge, 

vil (1957), 300-303. 


Herzfeld, M. von, and C. M. Sym, transls. J. W. von Goethe. Letters. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press. 


Jolles, Matthijs. Goethes Kunstanschauung. Bern. A. Francke AG. 


Lindenau, H. ‘‘Die_ geistesgeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen von 
roethes ‘Iphigenie’. Zur Geschichte der Sakularisierung christ- 
licher Denkformen in der deutschen Dichtung des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts.’’ Zeitschr. f. dt. Philologie, uxxv (1956), 113-153. 


May, Kurt. ‘‘ ‘Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre’, ein Bildungsroman?’’ 
Dt. Vierteljahrsschr. f. Iateraturwiss. u. Geistesgeschichte, xxx! 
(1957), 1-37. 


Miihlher, Robert. ‘‘Der Lebensquell. Bildsymbole in Goethes 
‘Faust’.’’ Dt. Vierteljahrsschrift f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistesge- 
schichte, Xxx (1957), 38-69. 


Orton. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘ Béequer.”’ 
Pageard. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.”’ 


Pange, Comtesse Jean de. ‘‘ Madame de Staél. Traductrice de ‘ Faust’. 
Textes inédits.’” RLC, xxx1 (1957), 192-203. 


Peuckert, Will-Erich. ‘‘Goethe. (Literaturbericht). Zeitschr. f. dt. 
Philologie, Uxxv1 (1957), 425-431 [under ‘* Buchbesprechun- 
gen’’]. 


Pyritz, Hans, ed. Goethe-Bibliographie. (unter redaktioneller Mitar- 
beit von Paul Raabe.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsver- 
lag. Lfg. 1 (1955), 2 (1956). 

Rev. of Lfg. 1 by W. Leppmann in CoLi, 1x (1957), 70-72. 
The entire bibliography is to consist of eight fascicles, each ca. 80 pages, 
divided into ‘‘Research’’ and ‘‘ Editions.’’ 


Roos, Carl. Kierkegaard og Goethe. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gads 
Forlag, 1956. 
Rev. by N. Thulstrup in Euphorion, Li (1957), 341-343. 
K. as reader and critic of G. 


Rosteutscher. See ‘‘2. General.”’ 


Schadewaldt, Wolfgang. ‘‘Faust und Helena. Zu Goethes Auffas 
sung vom Schénen und der Realitat des Realen im Zweiten Teil 
des Faust.’’ Dt. Vierteljahrsschr. f. Iiteraturwiss. u. Geistesge- 
schichte, xxx (1956), 1-40. 


Schrimpf, Hans Joachim. Das Weltbild des spaten Goethe. Uber- 
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lieferung und Bewahrung in Goethes Alterswerk. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1956. 
Rev. by H. 8. Reiss in GLL, n.s. x1 (1957), 69-70. 

Schultz, Werner. ‘‘Die Bedeutung des Tragischen fiir das Ver- 
stehen der Geschichte bei Hegel und Goethe.’’ Archiv f. Kultur- 
geschichte, xxxvut (1956), 92-115. 

Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 1). 

Will, Frederic. ‘‘Goethe’s Aesthetics: The Work of Art and the 
Work of Nature.’’ Philosophical Quarterly, v1 (1956), 53-65. 
Willoughby, Leonard Ashley. ‘‘Forschungsbericht. Die Goethe- 

Forschung in England seit 1949.’’ Euphorion, L1 (1957), 61-77. 

Willoughby, L. A. ‘‘Goethe and the English Language.’’ GLI, n.s. x 
(1957), 240-250. 

Zastrau, Alfred. Goethe-Handbuch. 2. vollkommen neugestaltete 
Auflage, 1.-3. Lieferung. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlerische Verlags- 


buchhandlung, 1955. 
Rev. by W.-E. Peuckert in Zettschr. f. dt. Philologie, Lxxvi (1957), 431-432. 


Ziegler, Klaus. ‘‘Zu Goethes Deutung der Geschichte.’’ Dt. Viertel- 
jahrsschr. f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistesgeschichte, xxx (1956), 


232-267. 
GRABBE 


Wohlhaupter. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
GRILLPARZER 


Burkhard, Arthur, transl. Franz Grillparzer: Medea. Third, Revised 
Ed. Yarmouthport, Mass.: The Register Press, 1956. 
Rev. by B. Q. Morgan in JEGP, tyr (1957), 102-104. 


Gmiir, H. Dramatische und theatralische Stilelemente in Grillparzers 
Dramen. Winterthur: Keller, 1956. 


Hennig, John. ‘‘A Note on Elizabeth Dowden’s Grillparzer Trans- 


lations.’’ MLR, um (1957), 576-577. 
On MS. 223, National Library of Ireland, Dublin, unpublished. 


Koch, Friedrich. ‘‘Grillparzers Staatsdramen.’’ Germanisch-Roma- 
nische Monatsschrift, Neue Folge, v1 (1956), 15-31. 


Morris, I. V. ‘‘Grillparzer’s Individuaility as a Dramatist.’’ MLQ, 
xvi (1957), 83-99. 


Naumann, Walter. Grillparzer: Das dichterische Werk. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 154. 

Rev. by F. E. Coenen in MLN, uxxt (1957), 154-158; by I. V. Morris in 
GLL, n.s. XI (1957), 80; by M. Oudry in EG, xm (1957), 175-176; by E. Schwarz 
in MLQ, xvii (1957), 162-163; by L. H. C. Thomas in MLR, tu (1957), 295- 
296; by F. M. Wassermann in JEGP, ivi (1957), 330-331. 
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Rassem, Mohammed. ‘‘Der Bann des Staates bei Grillparzer.’’ Dt. 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistesgeschichte, xxx 
(1956), 417-448. 


Stein, Gisela. The Inspiration Motif in the Works of Franz Grillpar- 
zer. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 154. 
Rev. by F. E. Coenen in Monatshefte, xu1x (1957), 131-132; by M. Jacobs 
in MLR, ui (1957), 296-297; by F. Wood in Coli, rx (1957), 178-180. 
Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 2). 
GRIMM 
Schoof, Wilhelm, ed. Briefe der Briider Grimm an Savigny. See PQ, 


xxx (1954), 1385; xxxvr (1957), 154. 
Rev. by H. Jaeger in MLQ, xvitl (1957), 160-162. 


Schoof, Wilhelm. ‘‘Neue Beitrage zur Entstehungs-Geschichte der 
Grimmschen Marchen.’’ Zeitschr. f. Volkskunde, tn (1955), 112- 
143. 


Wieacher, Franz. ‘‘Savigny und die Gebriider Grimm. Zum 
Erscheinen der Grimm-Briefe.’’ Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
f. Rechtsgeschichte: Germanistische Abteilung, uxxn (1956), 
232-244. 
HEGEL 
Schultz. See ‘‘Goethe.’’ 
HEINE 
Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 
Brod, Max. Heinrich Heine. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 154. Now also 
published New York: New York University Press. 


Butler, E. M. Heinrich Heine: A Biography. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 


154. 
Rev. by C. P. Magill in GLL, n.s, x1 (1957), 78-79. 


Dresch, Joseph. Heine a Paris (1831-1856), d’aprés sa correspond- 
ance et les témoignages de ses contemporains. (Etudes de littéra- 
ture étrangére et comparée, Vol. 33.) Paris: Libr. Marce] Didier, 


1956. 
Rev. by M. Colleville in EG, xm (1957), 176-177; by J.-F. Angelloz in MF, 
cocxx1x, No. 1121 (1957), 141; by C. P. Magill in MLR, Li (1957), 448-449. 


Fairley, Barker. Heinrich Heine. An Interpretation. See PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 155. 
Rev. by R. M. Browning in JEGP, tvi (1957), 104-106. 


Mann, Golo. ‘‘Uber Heines Gedichte.’’ Dt. Rundschau, Lxxx 
(1956), 1300-1309. 


Meinhold, Peter. ‘‘ Heinrich Heine als Kritiker seiner Zeit.’’ Zeitschr. 
f. Religions- u. Geistesgeschichte, vm (1956), 319-345. 
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Rose, William. Heinrich Heine: Two Studies of his Thought and 
Feeling. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 155. 
Rev. by R. M. Browning in JEGP, tyr (1957), 106-107; by E. Feise in MLN, 
Lxxu (1957), 235-236; by C. P. Magill in MLR, um (1957), 130-131. 
Rusher, Udo. ‘‘Heine in der hispanischen Welt.’’ Dt. Viertel- 
jahrsschr. f. Iiteraturwiss. u. Geistesgeschichte, xxx (1956), 474- 
510. 


Sieburg, Friedrich. ‘‘ Beschworung und Mitteilung. Zur Lyrik Hein- 
rich Heines.’’ Jahresring, m1 (1956-57), 56-73. 


Wadepuhl, Walter. ‘‘Heines Memoiren.’’ Weimarer Beitrage, u 
(1956), 233-258. 


Weinberg, Kurt. Henri Heine ‘‘Romantique défroqué’’, Héraut du 
Symbolisme francais. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 147. 
Rev. article by W. Papst in Euphorion, L1 (1957), 227- 


Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 1). 
Wohlhaupter. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
H6OLDERLIN 


Allemann, Beda. Hélderlin und Heidegger. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 


147. 
Rev. by L. Kempter in Euphorion, LI (1957), 330-335. 


Beissner, Friedrich, ed. Hélderlin, Sémtliche Werke. Dritter Band: 
Hyperion oder der Eremit in Griechenland. Stuttgarter Hélder- 
lin-Ausgabe. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, J. Cottasche Buch- 
handlung Nachf. 


Bigongiari. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Binder, Wolfgang. ‘‘Hélderlins ‘Friedensfeier’.’’ Dt. Vierteljahrs- 
schr. f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistesgeschichte, 295-328. 


Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Burger, Heinz Otto. ‘‘Die Hélderlin-Forschung der Jahre 1940- 
1955.’’ Dt. Vierteljahrsschrift f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistesge- 
schichte, xxx (1956), 329-366. : 


Geyer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Holderlin-Jahrbuch. Begr. von Friedrich BeiBner und Paul Kluck- 
hohn. Hrsg. vom Vorstand der Hélderlin Gesellschaft. Schrift- 
leitung Wolfgang Binder und Alfred Kelletat. Bd. [IX (1955/56). 
Tiibingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1957. 

The annual journal of the Hélderlin Gessellschaft. Contains many good 
studies. 


Hdétzer, Ulrich. Die Gestalt des Herakles in Hélderlins Dichtung. 
Fretheit und Bindung. (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
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Geistesgeschichte, Neue Folge, Bd. 1.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlham- 
mer, 1956. 
Rev. by M. Windfuhr in Euphorion, i (1957), 337-339; by E. L. Stahl in 
JEGP, LVI (1957), 454-455. 
Pellegrini, Alessandro. Hélderlin. Storia della Critica. Florence: 
Sansoni, 1956. 
Rev. by M. Hamburger in GLL, n.s. x1 (1957), 74-75. 
Pike, Burton. ‘‘The Idealistic Element in Hélderlin’s Empedokles.’’ 
GR, xxxu (1957), 178-185. 


Schrimpf, Hans Joachim. ‘‘ Hélderlin, Heidegger und die Literatur- 
wissenschaft.’’ Euphorion, tt (1957), 308-323 [under ‘‘ Beitrag 
zu Forschungsproblemen’’}. 

An excellent sketch of Hélderlin research since von Hellingrath. 

Staiger. See ‘‘2. General.”’ 

Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 1). 

HOFFMAN 

Hesperus. See ‘‘ Jean Paul.’’ 

Kanzog, Klaus, ed. E£. T. A. Hoffman. Poetische Werke. Bd. I: 
Phantasiestiicke in Callots Manier. Mit Federzeichnungen von 
W. Wellenstein. Berlin: de Gruyter. 

Rev. by J.-F. Angelloz in MF, cccxxrx, No. 112 
( 


Peuckert in Zeitschr. f dt. Philologie, Lxxvi 
Vordtriede in Monatshefte, xurx (1957), 227-228. 


3 ( 
195 


1957), 490; by W.-E. 
7), 432-433; by W. 


Rosteutscher. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Thalmann, Marianne. *‘ Meisterschaft: Eine Studie zu E. T. A. Hoff- 
manns Genieproblem.’’ Niekisch, Ernst, ed. Pp. 142-163 in Der 
Gesichtskreis: Joseph Drexel zum sechzigsten Geburtstag. Miin- 
chen: Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1956. 


JEAN PAUL 


Berend, Eduard, ed. Jean Pauls Samtliche Werke, Historisch- 
kritische Ausgabe. Hrsg. von der Dt. Akad. der Wissensch. zu 
Berlin. Abteilung III: Briefe, Bd. 8: Briefe 1820-25; Bd. 1: 
Briefe 1780-1793. Erganzungsband: Jean Pauls Persénlichkett in 
Berichten der Zeitgenossen. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1955 (Bd. 
8), 1956 (Bd. 1: Zweite Auflage; Erganzungsband). 

Bd. 8 rev. by H. Haberstroh in Hesperus, Nr. 11 (Marz 1956), 20-21; by 
L. A. Willoughby in GLI, ns. x1 (1957), 76-77. Ergdnzungsbd. rev. by J. W. 
Smeed in GLL, n.s. x1 (1957), 77-78; by D. Berger in GR, xxx (1957), 
236-237; by W. Vordtriede in Monatshefte, xt1x (1957), 92-93; rev. article 
by M. Rychner in Schweizer Monatshefte, xxxvi1 (1956-57), 525-539; by H. 
Lauterbach in Hesperus, Nr. 12 (Okt. 1956), 28-30. 


Hesperus. Blitter der Jean-Paul-Gesellschaft. Nr. 11 (Marz 1956), 
Nr. 12 (Okt. 1956), Nr. 13 (Marz 1957). 
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The irregularly appearing issues of this journal are devoted to Jean Paul 
research on a rather wide scale. Of particular interest is Pfeiffer-Belli, Wolf- 
gang. ‘‘E. T. A. Hoffmanns Begegnungen mit Jean Paul,’’ Nr. 11, 49-51; 
Berger, Dorothea. ‘‘ Juliane von Kriideners Beziehungen zu Jean Paul,’’ Nr. 
12, 21-27; Boeschenstein, Hermann. ‘‘Jean Pauls Jugendroman ‘ Abelard und 
Heloise’,’’ Nr. 12, 38-45. 


KERNER 
Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
Staiger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
KLEIST 
Goldammer, Peter. ‘‘Variante oder Urfassung? Ein patriotisches 
Motiv in Kleists ‘Zerbrochenem Krug’.’’ Neue dt. Literatur, tv 
(1956), 115-124. 


Maas, Joachim. Kleist, die Fackel Preussens. Eine Lebensgeschichte. 
Miinchen, Wien, Basel: Desch. 


Passage, Charles E., trans. The Prince of Homburg. By Heinrich von 
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1956. 

Rev. by D. G. Davian in GQ, xxx (1957), 223-224; bby J. C. Blankenagel in 

JEGP, tvi (1957), 100-102. 


Prang, Helmut. /rrtum und Mibverstandnis in den Dichtungen 
Heinrich von Kleists. (Erlanger Forschungen, Reihe A: Geistes- 
wissenschaften, Bd. 5.) Erlangen: 1955. 

Rev. by H. H. H. Remak in Monatshefte, xtix (1957), 94-95; by G. Fricke in 

Euphorion, Li, (1957), 340. 

Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 2). 

LENAU 
Blume. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.”’ 
Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 1). 
MORIKE 
Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
Bock. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Célln, Detlev. ‘‘Friedrich Hebbel und Eduard Moérike.’’ Pp. 34-64 
in Hebbel Jahrbuch 1956. Heide: Boyens & Co., 1956. 


Largely devoted to contrasting the two poets’ temperament and work. 


Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. ‘‘Traditional Technique in Mérike’s 
Maler Nolten.’’ GR, xxxu (1957), 259-266. 


Immerwahr, Raymond. ‘‘ Apocalyptic Trumpets: The Inception of 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag.’’ PMLA, Lxx (1955), 390-407. 
Don Giovanni in the life of Mérike, his works, and, in particular, in this 
Novelle. 
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Nordheim, Werner von. ‘‘Die Dingdichtung Eduard Morikes: 
Erlautert am Beispiel des Gedichtes ‘Auf eine Lampe’.’’ 
Euphorwn, u (1956), 71-85. [Cf. Staiger, under ‘‘2. General.’’] 


Staiger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Taraba, Wolfgang. ‘‘Die Role der ‘Zeit’ und des ‘Schicksals’ in 
Eduard Morikes ‘Maler Nolten’.’’ Euphorion, u (1956), 405-427. 


Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (two entries). 
NOVALIS 
Allemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 
Haring, Theodor. Novalis als Philosoph. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 150; 
xxxvi (1957), 156. 
Rev. article by J.-Y. Calvez in EG, xm (1957), 50-54; by E. Wasmuth in 
Merkur, xX (1956), 88-91. 
Preitz. See ‘‘Schlegel, Friedrich.’’ 
Rosteutscher. See ‘2. General.”’ 
Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 1). 
SAVIGNY 


Schaffstein, Friedrich. ‘‘ Friedrich Carl von Savigny und Wilhelm 
von Humboldt.’’ Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsge- 
schichte: Germanistische Abteilung, Lxxu (1956), 154-176. 


Schoof. See ‘‘Grimm.’’ 
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Coreth, Emerich. ‘‘Die Ernte des Schellingjahres. Ein Literatur- 
bericht.’’ Zeitschr. f. katholische Theologie, Lxxvim (1956), 334- 
351. 
Staiger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
SCHILLER 
Blume and Schroeder. See ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Hamburger, Kite. ‘Schillers Fragment ‘Der Menschenfeind’ und 
die Idee der Kalokagathie.’’ Dt. Vierteljahrsschr. f. Interatur- 
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Heinemann. 


Marleyn, R. ‘‘ Wallenstein and the Structure of Schiller’s Trage- 
dies.’”’ GR, xxxm (1957), 186-199. 
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XXIII: Schillers Briefe 1772-1785. Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus 
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Rev. by L. A. Willoughby in GLL, n.s. x1 (1957), 73-74. 


Roéhrs, Hermann. ‘‘Schillers Philosophie des Schénen.’’ Euphorion, 
L, (1956), 55-70. 
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Wolfel, Kurt. ‘‘Pathos und Problem. Ein Beitrag zur Stilanalyse 
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Behler, Ernst, ed. Friedrich Schlegel. Schriften und Fragmente. Ein 
Gesamtbild seines Geistes. Aus den Werken und dem handschrift- 
lichen NachlaB zusammengestellt (Kroéners Taschenaus- 
gabe, Bd. 246.) Stuttgart: A. Kroner, 1956. 

Rev. by J.-J. Anstett in EG, XII (1957), 282-283. 


Eichner, Hans, ed. Friedrich Schlegel’s Literary Notebooks, 1797- 
1801. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 


Haas, W. ‘‘Of Living Things, II.’’ GLZ, n.s. x (1957), 85-89. 
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Weisheit der Indier (1808). 


Immerwahr, Raymond. ‘‘Friedrich Schlegel’s Essay ‘On Goethe’s 
‘‘Meister’’ ’.’’ Monatshefte, xu1x (1957), 1-21. 


Merkel. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Niisse, Heinrich. ‘‘Der Nachlass Friedrich Schlegels.’’ Schweizer 
Rundschau, v1 (1956), 36-40. 


Preitz, Max, ed. Friedrich Schlegel und Novalis. Biographie einer 
Romantikerfreundschaft in thren Briefen. Darmstadt: Hermann 


Gentner. 
An important ‘‘find’’ is included: 32 previously unpublished Schlegel letters. 


Rasch, Wolfdietrich, ed. Friedrich Schlegel. Kritische Schriften. 
Miinchen : C. Hauser, 1956. 
Largely a reprint of J. Minor’s edition of the Jugendschriften (1882, IT). 


SOLGER 


Allemann. See ‘‘2. General.”’ 
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Kurt. ‘‘Neue Stifter-Literatur,’’ V, 27-31; Utz, Hans I. ‘‘Das Bild in der 
Dichtung Adalbert Stifters,’’ V, 80-90; Requadt, Paul. ‘‘ Nachwort zu Stifters 
Abdias,’’ VI, 3-7; Utz, H. I. ‘‘Das Bild... (Fortsetzung und SchluB), VI, 7-20; 
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with his wife-to-be Amalie Mohaupt, caused by Gustav Gugitz ‘‘Das Geheimnis 
um Amalie,’’ II (1953), 94 ff., in which the possibility of an illegitimate child 
was advanced; cf. E. Hugelmann. ‘‘ Auseinandersetzung mit dem Artikel ‘Das 
Geheimnis um Amalie’ von Gustav Gugitz’,’’ vi, 21-25. 
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Thalmann, Marianne. Ludwig Tieck. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 157. 


Rev. by W. H. McClain and H. Schneider in MLN, Lxx11 (1957), 310-313; 
by R. Immerwahr in JEGP, Lyi (1957), 327-330. 


Wiese. See ‘‘2. General’’ (entry 2). 
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hrsg. von Rudolf Sellheim und C. G. R. Sellheim. Halle: VEB 
Max Niemeyer, 1956. 


WERNER 


Du Pare, Yves. ‘‘Zacharias Werner vu par Custine et par Stend- 
hal.’’ EG, xu (1957), 119-124. 


ITALIAN 
(By LizeNHARD BERGEL, Queens College) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Binni, Walter. ‘‘Rassegna bibliografica: Settecento.’’ RLeIt, Lx 
(1956), 203-213, 337-384, 600-611; Lx (1957), 139-146, 300-317. 


Brand, C. P. ‘‘Italian: Seicento e Settecento.’’ Pp. 273-283 in L. T. 
Topsfield, ed. The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. 
Vol. XVII (1955). Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1956. 


Goffis, Cesare Federico. ‘‘Rassegna bibliografica: Ottocento.’’ 
RLelt, ux (1956), 213-224, 384-387, 612-617; Lx1 (1957), 147- 
160, 317-322. 

In these bibliographical surveys each item is followed by a short review. No 
specific chronological] limitation is observed; many of the titles discussed go 
back several years. The majority of those titles that are related to Romanticism, 
have been listed before in this Bibliography. The page references for 
‘*Ottocento’’ apply only to those sections that deal with Romantic authors. 


Reynolds, Barbara. ‘‘ Italian : Ottocento.’’ Pp. 284-290 in L. T. Tops- 
field, ed. The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. Vol. 
XVII (1955), Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1956. 


2. GENERAL 


Bigongiari, Piero. ‘‘ Hélderlin e noi.’’ Par, No. 92 (1957), 39-47. 
Discusses the relationship between Hélderlin and Foscolo, and Hélderlin and 
Leopardi. 


Cajumi, Arrigo. Colori e velent, saggi di varie letterature. Con pre- 
fazione di P. P. Trompeo. Napoli: Edizioni scientifiche italiane, 
1956. 

Rev. by G. Gallico in Pon, x11 (1956), 2157-2161. 
‘*Un adoratore del Settecento’’ writes on, among others, Constant, Giusti, 

Leopardi. 


Caleaterra, Carlo. ‘‘Preludio all’ Ottocento.’’ Conv, xxmi (1955), 
271-279. 


Candelaro, Giorgio. Storia dell’Italia moderna. Vol. I: Le origini del 
Risorgimento (1700-1815). Milano: Feltrinelli, 1956. 
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Cento, Alberto. ‘‘Fauriel agente dei romantici italiani ovvero le 
disavventure editoriali di due poeti.’’ GSLI, cxxxiv (1957), 346- 
353. 


D’Amico, Silvio, ed. Teatro italiano. Vol. III: Da Goldoni al Roman- 
ticismo. Milano: Nuova Accademia, 1955-1956. 
Rev. by G. Pullini in Let It, rx (1957), 216-222. 
An anthology of texts. 


Dazzi, Manlio. ‘‘Buratti nel giudizio di Stendhal, con riferimenti a 
Manzoni, Porta, Pellico, Byron.’’ Nuova Rivista Storica, xu 
(1956), 502-511. 


Flora, Francesco. ‘‘La rivolta romantica e la poesia come verita.’’ 
LeMo, vu (1957), 1-33. 
Surveys the discussions of Italian Romanticists on the meaning of the term 
‘‘Romanticism’’ and on the significance of the movement. Identical with the 
introduction of the book edited by E. Mazzali, which is described below. 


Hale, J. R., ed. The Italian Journals of Samuel Rogers. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1956. 
This diary deals with Rogers’ Italian trip 1814-1815 and is therefore of in- 
terest to students of Italian Romanticism. 


Libera Cattedra di Storia della Civilta Fiorentina, eds. L’Otto- 
Novecento. Firenze: Sansoni. 

The following essays deal with Romanticism: R. Bacchelli, ‘‘ Aspasia, la 
passione fiorentina di Leopardi’’; W. Binni, ‘‘ Foscolo a Firenze’’; A. Guidi, 
‘*‘I Brownings e l’ambiente fiorentino’’; M. Parenti, ‘‘Manzoni e la ‘ri- 
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Marecazzan, Mario. Nostro Ottocento. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 158. 
Rev. by B. T. Sozzi in Auwt-Aut, No. 38 (1957), 190-194. 


Mareazzan, Mario. ‘‘ Verismo narrativo e realismo romantico.’’ Hum, 
xm (1957), 32-41. 
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Mastellone, S. Victor Cousin e il Risorgimento italiano. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 159. 
Rev. by P. Piovani in Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, xxxv1 (1957), 
116-124. 


Mazzali, Ettore, ed. Leopardi: Discorso di un italiano intorno alla 
poesia romantica, con una antologia di testimonianze sul roman- 
ticismo e un saggio introduttivo di F. Flora. Bologna: Cappelli. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALFIERI 
Alfieri, Vittorio. Virginia. Ed. by Carmine Jannaco. Asti: Casa 


d’Alfieri, 1956. 
Rev. by W. Binni in BLelt, uxt (1957), 145-146. 
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Vol. IV of the new edition of Alfieri’s Tragedie; the three preceding volumes 
contain Filippo, Polinice, Antigone. 


Binni, Walter. ‘‘Il giudizio del Bettinelli sull’Alfieri.’’ RLeIt, ux 
(1957), 62-65. 

Binni, Walter. ‘‘Lettura della ‘Mirra’.’’ RLeIt, uxt (1957), 12-30. 

Boza Masvidal, Aurelio. ‘‘ Alfieri: Conciencia nacional y exaltacién 
de la libertad.’’ Pp. 55-120 in Palabra y espiritu de Italia. Ha- 
bana: Editorial Selecta, 1956. 

Branea, Vittore. ‘‘Per la storia delle Satire alfieriane.’’ Pp. 239- 
297 in Studi letterari. Miscellanea in onore di Emilio Santini. 
Palermo: Manfredi, 1956. 

Caretti, Lanfranco. ‘‘Le ‘Librerie’ del Parini e dell’ Alfieri’.’’ 
Studi urbinati, xx1x (1955), 155-161. 


Caretti, Lanfranco. ‘‘ Tre lettere inedite dell’ Alfieri a Paolo Frisi.’’ 
GSLI, cxxxin (1956), 384-389. 


Mariani, Gaetano. ‘‘Elaborazione della prosa alfieriana.’’ Giornale 
italiano di filologia, 1x (1956), 133-157. 

Passerin D’Entreves, Alessandro. ‘‘I1 patriotismo dell’ Alfieri.’’ In 
Dante politico e altri saggi. Torino: Einaudi, 1955. 


Vineent, E. R. ‘‘L’amore londinese di V. Alfieri.’’ RZeJt, Lx1 
(1957), 31-51. 


BERCHET 


Berchet, Giovanni. Lettere all marchesa Costanza Arconati. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 160. 
Rev. by M. Pecoraro in Let It, 1x (1957), 307-318; by G. Bezzola in GSLI, 
CXXXIV (1957), 424-427. 


Jenni, Adolfo. ‘‘ Italiani all’ Istituto Fellenberg di Hofwil; Berchet 
mancato insegnante insegnante in Svizzera.’’ GSLI, cxxxtv 
(1957), 346-353. 


Van Nuffel, Robert O. J. ‘‘Inediti di Berchet: le Ballate Danesi.’’ 
Rivista di letterature moderne e comparate, tx (1956), 180-189. 


CAPPONI 


Capponi, Gino. Scritti inediti, preceduti da una bibliografia ragio- 
nata degli scritti editi e inediti e delle lettere a stampa. Ed. by G. 


Macchia. Firenze: Le Monnier. 
Rev. by R. Ciampini in N Ant, cocc xx (1957), 558-560, 


Ciureanu, Petre. ‘‘Lettere di Hortense Allart de Méritens 4 Gino 
Capponi.’’ Studi francesi, No. 2 (1957), 242-251. 
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FOSCOLO 


Barbarisi, Gennaro. ‘‘Le edizioni dei tentativi foseoliani di tradu- 
zione dell’ ‘Tliade’.’’ Studi di filologia italiana, xm (1956), 319- 
338. 

Barbarisi, Gennaro. ‘‘Foseolo, Ariosto, Omero.’’ GSLI, cxxxiv 
(1957), 87-94. 


Barbarisi, Gennaro. ‘‘Introduzione alle versioni omeriche del Fos- 
colo.’’ GSLI, cxxxu (1955), 568-609. 


Bezzola, G. ‘‘Per il testo dell’ ‘Ajace’ di Ugo Foscolo.’’ GSLI, 
cexxxt (1955), 610-617. 


Binni, Walter. Foscolo e la critica. Firenze: La Nuova Italia. 
An anthology of Foscolo criticism, with introduction and notes. 


De Robertis, Domenico. ‘‘L’epistola del Foseolo al Monti.’’ GSLI, 
cxxxi (1955), 493-567. 
Rev. by C. F. Goffis in RLeIt, Lx1 (1957), 147-149. 
Foscolo, Ugo. Epistolario. Vol. V. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 160. 
Rev. by C. F. Goffis in RLeIt, uxt (1957), 150-157; by G. Gambarin in 
GSLI, cxxxiv (1957), 412-423. 
Frattarolo, Renzo. Studi foscoliani. Vol. V. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 
146. 
Rev. by M. Fubini in GSLI, cxxxt (1955), 636-638. 
Gambarin, Giovanni. ‘‘ Ancora sulla genesi dell’ ‘Ortis’.’’ GSLI, 


cxxx (1956), 470-477. 
A reply to criticism of his edition of Ortis. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 146. 


Gavazzeni, Franco. ‘‘Note autografe di Ugo Foscolo ad un volume 
di Rime del Tasso.’’ Studi tassiani, v1 (1956), 35-47. 


Goffis, Cesare Federico. ‘‘L’ ‘Ortis’ non seritto del 1814.’’ NAnt, 


CCCCLXIX (1957), 53-84. 
Discusses the pre-history of the novel, its biographical background, and its 
origin. 


Limentani, Umberto. ‘‘ Ancora sulle prime edizioni delle ‘Ultime 
lettere di Jacopo Ortis’.’’ La Bibliofilia, Lym (1955), 156-160. 


Limentani, Umberto. ‘‘Testimonianze inglesi sul Foscolo.’’ GSLI, 
cxxxu (1956), 390-409. 


Lopriore, Giuseppe Italo. ‘‘Letteratura e umanita nelle tre ultime 
lezioni pavesi del Foscolo.’’ Conv, xxv (1957), 290-307. 


Paparelli, Gioacchino. ‘‘Noterella foseoliana.’’ Let It, rx (1957) 
297-300. 
A reinterpretation of ll. 73-78 of ‘‘ All’amica risanata.’ 

Rossi, Sergio. The Edinburgh Review (1802-1830). Milano: Mar- 
zorati, 1955. 
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A section of the book is devoted to the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of Foscolo’s contributions. 


Santini, Emilio. ‘‘ Dei ‘ Vestigi della storia del sonetto italiano’ di 
Ugo Foscolo.’’ Conv, xxv (1957), 428-447. 
‘*. . . Viniziatore della nostra critica ottocenteseca (@) il Fosecolo, non il De 
Sanctis, che, del resto, si professd suo discepolo.’’ 


Tropeano, Francesco. ‘‘Tre lettere inedite di Ugo Foscolo.’’ GSLI, 
CXXxIv (1957), 95-99. 

Vallone, Aldo .“‘Il ecammino dell’ ‘Ortis’ dal 1802 al 1817.’’ Conv, 
xxIV (1956), 677-685. 

Vallone, Aldo. ‘‘Lettura delle ‘Grazie’ foseoliane.’’ Di, 1v (1956), 
167-222. 

GIUSTI 

Giusti, Giuseppe, and Gino Capponi. Dizionario dei proverbi italiani. 

Milano: Veronelli, 1956. 
A new edition of Giusti’s Raccolta dei proverbi italiani with Capponi’s 

additions. 

Giusti, Giuseppe. Ejristolario. Vol. V. Ed. by Q. Santoli. Firenze : Le 
Monnier, 1956. 


Rev. by G. De Blasi in GSLI, cxxxm (1956), 466-467; by E. Santini in 
Italica, xxxiti (1956), 299-301. 


LEOPARDI 
Arrigoni, Carlo. ‘*G. Leopardi a Milano.’’ La Martinella, rx (1955), 
516-525. 
Baffi, Mariano. ‘‘ Leopardi filologo e la lingua romana.’’ Giornale 
italiano di filologia, tx (1956), 255-261. 
Bonfanti, Giosué. ‘‘Una immagine leopardiana di Angelica.’’ Studi 
urbinati, xxix (1955), 56-62. 


Bosco, Umberto. Titanismo e pieta in G. Leopardi. Firenze: Le 
Monnier. 
Rev. by G. Orioli in N Ant, occcLxx1 (1957), 261-262. 
Figurelli, F. ‘‘Gli ‘Appunti e Ricordi’ del Leopardi.’’ RLeIt, ux 
(1956), 471-482. 


Leonetto, F. ‘‘ Leopardi.’ Officina, No. 2 (1955), 43-58. 


Leopardi, Giacomo. Opere. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 161. 

Rev. by C. Galimberti in Let It, rx (1957), 216-222; by A. Frattini in Hum, 
XII (1957), 494-496; by A. Manfredi in Le Mo, vir (1957), 231-234; by E. 
Bigi in GSLI, cxxxtv (1957), 134-139. The review by E. Bigi is particularly 
valuable, since he gives a detailed criticism of Solmi’s notes in those cases 
where their interpretations differ. 


Morlino, E. Leopardi, Pascoli, Gozzano. Prefazione di S. La Sorsa. 
Bari: Milillo. 
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Negri, Antimo. ‘‘I] concetto di critica e gli studi leopardiani di 
Giovanni Gentile.’’ Giornale critico di filosofia italiana, xxxv1 
(1957), 201-228. 

Stresses the originality of Gentile’s contribution to the criticism of Leopardi. 

Palmieri, Ugo. ‘‘Leopardi e il sanserito.’’ Paideia, x1 (1956), 188- 
190. 


Parenti, Marino, ed. ‘‘Monaldo Leopardi: lo stampatore e lo 
serivano.’’ Amor di libro, 1v (1956), 75-80. 
An edition of a dialogue composed by Leopardi’s father, with introductory 
essay. 
Santoro, Salvatore. Leopardi e Dio. Bari: Cressati, 1955. 
Seuderi, Ermanno. ‘‘Valore teorico delle ‘Confessioni’ leopardiane 
sulla poesia.’’ Ausonia, xm (1957), 69-70. 
Timpanaro, S. La filologia di G. Leopardi. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 
161. 
Rev. by C. Galimberti in Let It, vit (1956), 446-451. 


Treves, P. ‘‘Un conservatore: Monaldo Leopardi.’’ Rivista storica 
italiana, No. 3 (1956). 
MANZONI 
Amerio, Romano. ‘‘La morale e la teodicea di Alessandro Manzoni.’’ 
Filosofia, vm (1956), 509-546. 


Amerio, Romano. ‘‘Postille del Manzoni al Boceaccio.’’ GSLI, 
cxxxinm (1956), 390-409. 


Bassani, Giorgio. ‘‘Hemingway e Manzoni.’’ Par, vn (1956), 39-42. 
Bassani, Giorgio. ‘‘ Manzoni e Porta.’’ Par, vu (1956), 36-39. 
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Bobbio, Aurelia Accamo. ‘‘Sul concetto manzoniano di invenzione.’ 
Let It, vim (1956), 191-198. 


Boglietto, Claudio. ‘‘T] problema della lingua nella storia del pensiero 
e della cultura del Manzoni sino al 1836.’’ Annali della scuola 
normale superiore di Pisa, xx1v (1955), 1-49, 182-236. 


Cordie, Carlo. ‘‘La recensione di Victor Chauvet al ‘Carmagnola’ 
del Manzoni.’’ Conv, xxv (1957), 464-474. 
A reprint of the text, with introduction and notes. 


Donati, Francesco. Conversazioni di Manzoni e Enrichetta Blondel. 
Bergamo: SESA, 1956. 


Fantini, Rodolfo. ‘‘Una Lettera del Manzoni.’’ Conv, xxv (1957), 
82-83. 
‘*Questa lettera conferma una volta di piu il sentire profondamente umile 
che il Manzoni ebbe di sé.’’ 
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Gaglio, Antonietta. Lettura dell’ ‘‘ Adelchi’’ di A. Manzoni. Paler- 
mo: Manfredi, 1955. 


Ghisalberti, Fausto. ‘‘Effusioni paterne del Manzoni; una lettera 
inedita al figlio Filippo ostaggio degli Austriaci.’’ La Martinella, 
x1 (1957), 422-431. 


Ghisalberti, Fausto. ‘‘Il pid segreto dolore di Alessandro Manzoni.’’ 
La Martinella, 1x (1955), 535-545 ; 609-618. 


Jenni, Adolfo. ‘‘ ‘Sagacita dell’ingegno’ nel Manzoni.’’ GSLI, 
cexxx (1956), 573-584. 


Jenni, Adolfo. ‘‘Sagacita dell’ingegno’’ nel Manzoni. Firenze: La 
Nuova Italia. 
An expanded version of the earlier essay. A stylistic investigation. 
Manzoni, Alessandro. Jl testamento di Alessandro Manzoni. Assisi: 
Tipografia Porziuncola, 1956. 


Mareazzan, Mario. ‘‘Carduecci, Manzoni, De Sanctis.’’ Hum, xm 
(1957), 117-128. 


Mariani, Gaetano. ‘‘Tullio Dandolo e la ‘Signora di Monza’; con 
due lettere inedite di Alessandro Manzoni.’’ NAnt, ccccuxx 
(1957), 369-376. 

Manzoni’s correspondence with Tullio Dandolo, who had examined the his- 
torical documents pertaining to ‘‘La monaca di Monza.’’ 


Meiklejohn, M. F. M. ‘‘Sir Walter Scott and Alessandro Manzoni.’’ 
Italian Studies, xu (1957), 91-98. 

A survey of the literature on the subject. Adduces a new conjecture: The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian may have influenced Manzoni in writing J Promessi Sposi, 
since in both novels there prevails ‘‘the spirit of resignation to Divine Provi- 
dence.’’ 


Raimondi, Piero. ‘Renzo e Fra Cristoforo al Lazzaretto.’’ Ausonia, 
x11 (1957), 24-35. 


Roedel, Reto. ‘‘La scienza e i ‘Promessi Sposi’.’’ Svizzera Italiana, 
xvi (1956), 1-8 


Romano, Angelo. ‘‘Manzoni.’’ Officina, No. 2 (1955), 81-91. 


Salvatore, Anna. ‘‘Ireneo Sanesi e la poesia minore manzoniana.’’ 
Italica, xxxtv (1957), 99-107. 


Salyards, Mary. ‘‘Character Drawings in Vergil and Manzoni.’’ 
Benedictine Review, x (1956), 37-42. 


Sozzi, Bartolo Tommaso. Aspetti e momenti della questione lin- 
guistica, Padova: Edizione Liviana, 1955. 
Rev. by R. Scrivano in RLelt, xu (1957), 69-75. 
Contains a long discussion of Manzoni and ‘‘la questione della lingua.’’ 


Testa, I. Poesia di Lucia nei Promessi Sposi. Milano: De Silvestri. 
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Trombatore, Gaetano. ‘‘L’esordio del Manzoni.’’ GSLI, cxxxiv 
(1957,) 249-297. 
Discusses Manzoni’s early writings in relation to the biographical background. 


Trompeo, P. P. ‘‘Chiose manzoniane.’’ NAnt, ccccuxtx (1957), 243- 
249. 


Vassalli, Donata Chiomenti. ‘‘Giulia Beccaria la madre del Man- 
zoni.’’ Milano: Ceschina, 1956. 
Rev. by S. Romagnoli in RLeIt, ux1 (1957), 249-252. 


MONTI 
Balbi, Annamaria. ‘‘ Vincenzo Monti e la sua teoria del tradurre.’’ 
RLelt, ux (1956), 471-482. 
PORTA 
Flores, Raimondo. ‘‘Carlo Porta, i medici e le malattie.’’ La Mar- 
tinella, xt (1957), 428-31. 


Goffis, Cesare Federico. ‘‘Struttura e linguaggio de ‘La preghiera’ 
di Carlo Porta.’’ RLelt, ux (1956), 313-317. 


Gorra, Marcella. ‘‘Due momenti nella difesa portiana del dialetto.’’ 
Atti dell’ Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, cx1tv (1955- 
1956), 175-193. 


Guarisco, Carlo. ‘‘ Due redazioni de ‘La preghiera’ di Carlo Porta.’’ 
GSLI, cxxxtv (1957), 339-345. ; 


TOMMASEO 


Ciureanu, Petre. ‘‘ ‘Della felicita degli Italiani’ di Niccolo Tom- 
maseo.’’ NAnt, ccccixvmi (1956), 97-102. 


Pecoraro, Mareo. ‘‘Un articolo del Tommaseo sul Tra.’’ Studi 
urbinati, xxtx (1955), 375-378. 
PORTUGUESE 
(By Raymonp S. Sayers, Columbia University ) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Carmo, José de Arimatéia Pinto do. Novelas e novelistas brasileiros: 
Indicagées bibliograficas. Rio: Organizacao Simoes. 


Eulaélio, Alexandre. ‘‘Indice do Diciondrio bibliografico brasileiro 
de A. V. A. Sacramento Blake. I. A-D. I. E-L.’’ RdL, u (March 
1957), 213-236; (June 1957), 219-232. 

2. GENERAL 

Amora, Antonio Soares. Histéria da literatura brasileira. See PQ, 

xxxv (1956), 151. 


Rev. by R. Dimmick in Revista Interamericana de Biblaografia, v1 (1956), 
155-156. 
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Areos, Joaquim Paco d’. Fronteiras do romance portugués. Lisboa: 
Edicao de Ocidente. 


Cavalheiro, Edgard. ‘‘ Notas sébre a evolucéo do romantismo no Bra- 
sil.’’ Revista Brasiliense, No. 5 (May-June 1956), 32-52. 


César, Guilhermino. Histéria da literatura do Rio Grande do Sul. 
Pérto Alegre: Editéra Globo, 1956. 


Coutinho, Afranio, Eugénio Gomes, and Barreto Filho. A Literatura 
no Brasil. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 164. 
Rev. by Adonias Filho in Jornal de Letras, vir (Feb.-March 1956), 16; by 
A. R. Lopes in Revista Iberoamericana, xxur (1957), 159-160; by Armando 
Pacheco in Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia, v1 (1956), 27-31. 


Driver, David Miller. The Indian in Brazilian Itterature. New 
York: Hispanic Institute, 1942. 


Dutra, Waltensir, and Fausto Cunha. Biografia critica das letras 
mineiras. (Biblioteca de Divulgacéo Cultural) Rio: Ministério 
da Educacao e Cultura, 1956. 

Contains a chapter on Romanticism which is devoted chiefly to Bernardo 

Guimaraes, the only important Romantic from Minas. 


Elia, Silvio Edmundo. O romantismo em face da filologia. Confe- 


réncia. (Cadernos do Rio Grande, No. 1) Pérto Alegre: Instituto 
Estadual do Livro. 


Ferreira, Luis Pinto. Interpretagao da literatura brasileira. Rio: 
José Konfino. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur. ‘‘ Notas ao romantismo brasileiro.’’ RdL, 
uw (June 1957), 53-64. 

A study of the psychology of the Romantic poets. There are sections on the 
sexual timidity of some, the difficulty of contact between young men and 
women, the ballroom dance as a theme of Romantic poetry, and women poets 
of the Romantic school. 


Jannini, P. A. Pagine della letteratura portoghese. (Thesaurus Lit- 


terarum) Milano: Nuova Accademia, 1955. 
Rev. by R. Warnier in RLC, xxx1 (1957), 99-105. 


Lima, Aleeu Amoroso. Quadro sintético da literatura brasileira. Rio: 
Livraria Agir, 1956. 

Meireles, Mario M. Panorama da literatura maranhense. S. Luiz 
de Maranhao: Imprensa Oficial, 1956. 


Morais, Carlos Dantes de. Aspectos psicolégicos do romantismo. 
Pérto Alegre: Instituto Estadual do Livro. 


Oliveira, José Osério de. Histéria breve da literatura brasileira. 
Second Edition, Revised. S. Paulo: Livraria Martins Editéra, 
1956. 
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Ramos, Feliciano. Historia da literatura portuguesa. Second Edition. 
Braga: Livraria Cruz, 1956. 


Rewritten and enlarged second edition. 


Ramos, Frederico José da Silva, ed. Grandes poetas romadnticos do 
Brasil. Pref. Anténio Soares Amora. S. Paulo: Editéra Lep, 
1956. 

Complete poems of Goncalves Dias, Alvares de Azevedo, Casimiro de Abreu, 

Junqueira Freire, Fagundes Varela and Castro Alves, and ‘‘esparsos completos’’ 

of Pérto-Alegre and Maciel Monteiro. 


Rego, José Lins do. Presencga do nordeste na literatura. (Os Cadernos 
de Cultura, No. 104) Rio: Ministério da Educacao e Cultura. 
Contains a brief chapter on the Romantics from the Northeast, Goncalves 
Dias, Alencar and Tobias Barreto. The author believes that the first two were 
the fathers of modern Brazilian poetry and prose and that the third was 
responsible for bringing contemporary European ideas to Brazil. 


Rossi, Giuseppe Carlo, ed. Teatro portoghese e brasiliano. Milano: 
Nuova Accademia Diretrice, 1956. 

Rev. by Hernani Cidade in RFL, xxi, 206-208; by M. Boni in Nuova 
Antologia, xc (1957), 133-137. 

This collection contains a historica] introduction and ten plays, including 
Fres Luis de Sousa and O jwie de paz na roca. Rossi explains that Portugal has 
not been important in dramatic literature because of the country’s geographical 
situation and the national temperament. Cidade prefers to find economic and 
political bases for the situation, especially the dominance of Spain in the siglo 
de oro and the absence of a public that might have supported a theater. 


Sayers, Raymond S. The Negro in Brazilian Interature. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 165. 

Rev. by Irene Diggs in Journal of Negro History, xu (1957), 76-77; by 
E. A. Jones in Phylon, xvi (1957), 91-92; by Lucia Miguel Pereira in O 
Estado de Sao Paulo: Suplemento Literdério, Nov. 17, 1956, p. 1; by E. W. 
Thomas in Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia, vir (1957), 307-308. 


Silva, Agostinho da. Reflerado a margem da literatura portuguésa. 
Rio de Janeiro: Ministério da Educacao e Cultura. 
In Chapter IX, which deals with the Romantic period, special attention is 
given to the political theories of Herculano and Garrett. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 
CASTELO BRANCO 
Anon. ‘‘ A perdicéo do manuscrito do Amor de perdigdo.’”’ Livros de 
Portugal, No. 96 (March-April, 1956), pp. 20-22. 
Contains a letter by José Augusto da Costa, once manager of the now defunct 


Companhia Portuguésa Editéra, in which he briefly describes the MS and tells 
how his company was robbed of it. 


Azevedo, Manuela de. 0 Amor de perdicaéo. A novela de Camilo. 
Viseu: Edicao da Revista Beira Alta, 1956. 
Cf. the reference to the original article on Amor de perdicdo, PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 167. 
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Bernardez, Francisco Luis. ‘‘La obra maestra de Camilo Castello 
Branco.’’ Revista Nacional de Cultura, xrx (1957), No. 120, pp. 
27-30 
al « 


Braga, Mario. ‘‘Camilo e o realismo.’’ Vértice, xv1 (1956), 568-582. 


Castro, Paulo de, ed. Camilo: Novelas. (Nossos Classicos, No. 10) 
Rio: Livraria Agir. 
Anthology with introduction, notes and bibliography. 
Castro, Paulo de. ‘‘O perfil de Camilo e a moldura oficial.’’ Didrio 
de Noticuas: Suplemento literadrio, April 22, 1956, pp. 2, 4. 


Montello, Josué. ‘‘Camilo e Machado de Assis.’’ Ilustragdéo Bra- 
sileira, XLVI (Jan.-Feb. 1957), 10-11. 
That Machado was well acquainted with the work of Camilo is shown in 
similarities of style in the two novelists and in reminiscences of Camilo in many 
episodes in Machado’s novels. 


Pimentel, Joao Sarmento. ‘‘Duas eartas de Camilo.’’ Anhembi, xxv1 
(1957), 367-369 ; Seara Nova, xxxvi (1956), 4-5. 
A short article about Anténio Henriques Leal, the author of the Pantheon 
maranhense, and his literary relations in Portugal, together with two letters by 
Camilo to Henriques Leal. 


Ribeiro, Aquilino. O romance de Camilo. Fase. I. Lisboa: Edicées 
Artisticas Folio, 1956. 


Safady Naief. ‘‘O primeiro romance camiliano.’’ RdL, 1 (Dec. 1956), 
259-260. 
Andtema is important in the study of the development of Camilo’s art, for 
both structurally and thematically it is representative of all of Camilo’s later 
work. 


GARRETT 


Cabral, Alfredo. O nacionalismo na obra de Garrett. Lisboa: Pa- 
pelaria Fernandes, 1956. 


Carreiro, José Bruno, ed. Cartas de amor a@ Viscondessa da Luz. 
Lisboa: Empresa Nacional de Publicidade, 1956. 


‘‘Comemoracao do primeiro centendrio do falecimento de Almeida 
Garrett.’’ Instituto Histérico da Ilha Terceira: Boletim, xm 
(1955), 256-263. 

This tribute to Garrett by the island where he spent his youth contains a 
speech by Luis Ribeiro in which he discusses places on Ilha Terceira frequented 
by Garrett and sketches the latter’s relation to the political life of the island. 
Daeosta, Luisa. ‘‘ As Folhas caidas de Garrett e a poesia amdrosa de 

José Anastacio da Cunha.’’ Seara Nova, xxxvi (1956), 10-11. 


Garrett, Almeida. Adozinda. Porto: Edicao de Manuel Barreira, 
1956. 


Martins, F. A. de Oliveira. O romance de Almeida Garrett nesta 
Lisboa. Conferéncia. Lisboa: Guimaraes e Cia., 1956. 
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Oliveira, José Osério de. ‘‘Um Garrett brasileiro: Influéncia do 
Brasil em Portugal.’’ RdL,1 (June 1956), 137-144. 


Passos, Carlos de, ed. Viagens na minha terra. With Preface. 
(Coleceao de Romances Portugueses) Porto: Edicao de M. Bar- 
reira, 1956. 

Rev. by H[ernani] C[idade] in RFL, xxi (1956), 204. 

Ramos, Feliciano. Frei Luis de Sousa de Almeida Garrett. Braga: 
Livraria Cruz, 1956. 

Rebello, Luiz-Franciso. ‘‘ Almeida Garrett, 1799-1845.’’ Revue de 
l’ Histoire du Théaétre, vu (1955), 322-325. 


Roberts, Kimberley S. ‘‘Images in the Lyrie Poetry of Almeida 
Garrett.’’ Delaware Notes, xx1x (1956), 87-102. 


Volture, Enzio di Poppa, ed., tr. Teatro e narrativa. With Introd. 
(I Grandi Serittori Stranieri) Torino: Unione Tipografica. 


HERCULANO 
Baiao, Antonio. Herculano inédito. Lisboa: Academia das Ciéncias, 
1956. 
b) Brazilian 
ABREU, CASIMIRO DE 
Bruzzi, Nilo. Casimiro de Abreu. Second Edition, revised, with ap- 
pendix. Rio: Editéra Aurora. 
ALENCAR 


Alencar, José de. Ao correr da pena. Pref. Francisco de Assis Bar- 
bosa. S. Paulo: Editéra Melhoramentos, 1956. 
Columns published in the Correio Mercantil in 1854-1855 and in the Didrio do 
Bio in 1855. 
Alencar, José de. O crédito. Comédia em 5 atos em prosa. (Coletanea 
Teatral, No. 38) Rio: Sociedade Brasileira de Autores Teatrais. 


Broca, Brito. ‘‘O guarani: 100 anos.’’ Jornal de Letras, xvi (May 
1957), 2. 

Pereira, Liicia Miguel. ‘‘O centendrio do Guarani.’’ O Estado de 
Sado Paulo: Suplemento Literdrio, June 8, p. 1. 

O guaran has always been a book for adolescents. Its interest for the student 
of literature consists in its being an important document of Brazilian Romanti- 
cism, which was given a new lease on life when the romance was published. 
However, it had almost no direct influence on later literature. 

Santana, Raimundo Nonato Monteiro de. A historicidade da obra de 
José de Alencar. Teresina: Empresa de Publicidade Piauiense. 


ALVES, CASTRO 
Figueiredo, Antonio. Castro Alves: O defensor dos escravos. 
(Homens de Nossa Terra) Salvador: Livraria Progresso. 
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Haddad, Jamil Almansur, ed. Poemas de amor. Wtih Pref. (Colecéio 
Vera Cruz, Literatura Brasileira, No. 8) Rio: Editéra Civilizacao 
Brasileira. 

Medeiros, Aluisio. Critica. 2 Vols. Fortaleza: Edigées Cla, 1947, 
1956. 

AZEVEDO, ALVARES DE 

Guerra, E. Carrera. ‘‘Compreensio de Alvares de Azevedo.’’ Re- 
vista Brasiliense, No. 2 (Nov.-Dee. 1955), 12-28. 

Rocha, Hildon. O poeta e as poténcias abstratas: Alvares de Azevedo. 
Rio: Ministério da Educacaio e Cultura. 

BARRETO, TOBIAS 
Brandao, Otavio. Os intelectuais progressistas: Tavares Bastos, 


Tobias Barreto, Silvio Romero, Euclides da Cunha, Lima Bar- 
reto. Rio. Organizacao Simoes, 1956. 


DIAS, GONCALVES 
Apocalipse, Mary. Goncalves Dias. (Grandes Vultos das Letras, No. 
22) S. Paulo: Melhoramentos. 


Dias, Goncalves. Leonor de Mendonga. (Colecio Teatro) Rio: Mi- 
nistério da Educacao e Cultura. 
A useful separate edition of this play with author’s preface and appendix. 
Garcia, Othon Moacyr. Luz e fogo no lirismo de Goncalves Dias. 
(Coleeio Ensaios, No. 8) Rio: Livraria Sao José, 1956. 


PENA, MARTINS 


Damasceno, Darcey, and Maria Filgueira, eds. Teatro de Martins 
Pena. Vol. I, Comédias. Vol. II, Dramas. Pref. José Renato 
Santos Pereira. Rio: Instituto Nacional do Livro, 1956. 


Lima, Hermes. Jdéias e figuras. Rio: Ministério da Educacao e Cul- 
tura. 
In discussing ‘‘O conteddo social do teatro de Martins Pena’’ Hermes Lima 
quotes from the plays to illustrate Martins Pena’s views on slavery, paper money 
and railways. 


Pena, Martins. ‘‘ Folhetins.’’ RdL, nu (June 1957), 163-192. 
Five columns of musical criticism from the Jornal do Commercio for 1846 
and 1847. In one of them the author criticizes censorship of the theater. 


PORTO-ALEGRE 
Barata, Mario. ‘‘Aratijo Poérto-Alegre e a Missio Artistica Fran- 
eesa.’’ RdL, u (March 1957), 83-93. 
VARELA, FAGUNDES 


Guerra, E. Carreira. ‘‘Sob o signo de Byron.’’ Revista Brasiliense, 
No. 6 (July-Aug. 1956), 132-141. 
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Chapter from A vida e obra de Varelo, to be published in a complete edition 
of Varela’s poetry. Life among the intellectuals of mid-nineteenth century Sio 
Paulo became an imitation of Byron’s art. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur, ed. Poesias completas. 3 Vols. With In- 
trod. and Notes. S. Paulo: Companhia Editéra Nacional. 


Ramos, Frederico José da Silva, ed. Poesias completas. Introd. Ed- 
gard Cavalheiro (Estante da Poesia Brasileira, No. 4) S. Paulo: 
Editora Saraiva, 1956 


SPANISH 
(By Epmunp L. KiNG, Princeton University 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Artigas-Sanz, M. C. de. El libro romantico en Espana. See PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 170. 
Rev. by I. L. McClelland in BHS, xxxiv (1957), 56-57. 


Montesinos, J. F. Introduccion a la historia de la novela en el siglo 
XIX. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 171. 
Rev. by J. Marias in Ins, No. 127 (June 15, 1957), pp. 1, 3 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie. Supplement zu Band 60-66. 
‘*Bibliographie 1940-1950,’’ bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 


Alwin Kuhn. Lieferung 11. 
See especially pp. 856-869 for 19th-century items. 


2. GENERAL 


Batista i Roca, J. M. ‘‘The Catalan Exiles of 1823-24 and the Origins 
of the Renaixenca.’’ Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 11 (1956), 173- 


174. 


Bertrand, J. J. A. ‘‘Génesis de la concepcién romantica de Don 
Quijote en Francia.’’ Anales Cervantinos, mt (1953), 1-41; Iv 
(1954), 41-76. 

Don Quijote as seen by the principal Romantic writers (Mérimée, Gautier, 
Sainte-Beuve, Hugo, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Chateaubriand, Vigny); as 
interpreted in the translation of Viardot (1836-37); and as illustrated by 
Gustave Doré. 


Carrasco Urgoiti, Maria Soledad. El moro de Granada en la litera- 
tura (Dei siglo XV al XX). Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 1956. 
Rev. by M. Crosland in BHS, xxxiv (1957), 235-236, who states that the work 
is an amplification of the author’s doctoral thesis, ‘‘The Moor of Granada in 
Spanish Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries’’ (1954). The 
main emphasis is on the chapters entitled ‘‘Epocas neoclasica y prerromantica’’ 
and ‘‘Romanticismo y otras tendencias del siglo XIX.’’ 


Casacuberta, Josep Maria de. ‘‘Lo Verdader Catala,’’ primer organ 
periodistic de la Renaixenca (1843). Barcelona: Barcino, 1956. 
tev. by G. Ribbans in BHS, xxxIv (1957), 236. 
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ernuda, Luis. ‘‘Prélogo a un libro: La evolucién de la poesia 
espanola.’’ Ins, No. 127 (June 15, 1957), pp. 1, 5. 


Interesting paragraphs on the failures of Spanish Romanticism. 


Cortejoso, Leopoldo. El poeta y su secreto: Psicopatologia de la 
lirwa romantica. Madrid: Sever-Cuesta, 1955. 
Rev. by R. de Garciasol in Ins, No. 121 (Feb., 1956), supplement. 


Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo, ed. Historia general de las literaturas his- 
panicas. Vol. IV, ‘‘Siglos XVIII y XIX,’’ segunda parte. Bar- 
celona: Editorial Barna. 

This huge bt impressive in format, entertaining in its numerous illustra- 
tions, but full of misprints, is devoted exclusively to the Romantic movement, 
broadly defined, in Spain and in Hispanic America. Yet, so faulty is its editorial 
conception that of two authors usually mentioned in the same breath, Rosalia de 
Castro and Bécquer, only the former is included here, the latter being obliged to 
wait, presumably, for Vol. V—an indication that we do not have to do here with 
a history of literature but with a collection of essays relating to various matters 
of literary history. But offsetting the disadvantageous absence of unifying 
point of view is the advantage of having each topic treated by a specialist. 

Comparing this history with Valbuena Prat’s shorter one, we find that 
Valbuena devotes 15 pages to Espronceda whereas Campos allows him only 3, 
but gives space to lesser figures such as Larrafiaga, whom Valbuena does not 
list in his index. The main justification for this new history, apart from its 
encyclopedic character, is the fact that it draws on important studies (especially 
those of Lloréns and Montesinos) too recent to be available for Valbuena’s 
work, on balance more satisfactory in character than its new rival. 


Espadas Burgos, a ‘*E] misterio de ‘El Padre Cobos.’ ’’ RL, 
vil (Nos. 13-14, Jan.-June, 1955), 208-212. 


Gallego, Julian. ‘‘ E! _ a Espatia de Eugéne Delacroix.’’ Revista 
de Ideas Estéticas, (1957), 237-253. 

A survey of the “diary? awe by Delacroix in the form of sketches and 
accompanying annotations while he was on a diplomatic mission to Morocco in 
1832, supplemented by extracts from letters he wrote at that time. He visited 
Algeciras on one occasion and Cadiz and Seville on another and enjoyed the 
conventional experiences of Romantic Spain, recording his impressions in 
sketches, comments, and letters. 


Grases, Pedro. La primera version castellana de Atald. Caracas: 
Cromotip, 1955. 

Rev. by A. I. in RHM, xxm (1957), 60, who comments as follows: ‘‘ 
insiste en que la primera versién castellana de Atalé es de don Simén Rodriguez, 
euyas ideas estudia, as ‘i como el importante tema ‘Atalé y el Romanticismo en 
castellano’ ‘ 


Lafuente Ferrari, Enrique. ‘‘Un siglo de arte espafiol: 1856-1956.’’ 
Cl, No. 43 (1957), 34-52 
Lloréns, V. Liberales y romdnticos. See PQ, xxxiv (1955), 166 
Rev. by A. del Rio in RR, xtvmt (1957), 126-132. 


Marias, Julian. ‘‘Un eseorzo del romanticismo’’ in Ensayos de con- 
vivencia. Buenos Aires: Editorial Sudamericana, 1955. 
Rev. by K. 8. Reid in BHS, xxxtv (1957), 43-44. 
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Mereader Riba, Juan. El siglo XIX. Barcelona: Editorial Seix Ba 
rral. 
Advance notices indicate that this is an illustrated cultural history. 


Miranda, J. ‘‘ E] liberalismo espafiol hasta mediados del siglo XIX.’’ 
Historia Mericana, v1 (1956-57), 161-199. 


Pageard, Robert. ‘‘ Werther en Espagne.’’ Pp. 215-220 in Spanische 
Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft. Erste Réihe: Gesammelte 
Aufsitze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens. 11. Band. Miinster: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. 

Duplicates in part Montesinos’ study of the same question in his Introduccién 
(See PQ, xxxvi1 [1957], 171) but brings the history down to the present 
time. M. Pageard fixes the period of Werther’s greatest success in Spain be 
tween 1890 and 1900, and concludes that in general the work was, and is, 
resisted by Spaniards on religious, moral, and sentimental grounds 


Ricard, Robert. ‘‘De Campomanes a Jovellanos. Les courants d’idées 
dans |’Espagne du XVIII° siécle d’aprés un ouvrage récent.”’ 
Les Lettres Romanes, x1, No. 1 (1957), 31-52. 

A review-article inspired by Luis Sanchez Agesta’s El pensamiento politico 
del despotismo tlustrado, Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1953, which 
the author likes better than Sarrailh’s L’Espagne éclairée. 


Valbuena Prat, A. Historia del teatro espanol. See PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 173. 
Rev. by M. Mujioz Cortés in Cl, No. 43 (1957), 70-74. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALARCON 


Montesinos, J. F. Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. See PQ, xxxv (1956 
159. 
Rev. by E. F. Helman in HR, xxv (1957), 228-230. 


ALCALA GALIANO 


Aleala Galiano, Antonio. Obras escogidas. Prélogo vy edicién de D. 
Jorge Campos. Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (Continuacién ) 
Vols. LX XXIII, LX XXIV. Madrid: Ediciones Atlas, 1955. 

The preface is a conventional account of Alcal4’s life which, however, does 
not fail to utilize the latest discoveries (especially those of V. Lloréns). Obvious 
misprints do not strike the eye as they do in the earlier volumes of the new 

B. A. E., and it may be hoped that this improvement is more than superficial, 

although, for example, the statement (LXxXxIII, p. ix) that Alcal4 Galiano is 

referring to 1807 when he says (LXxxIv, p. 285) ‘‘A poco de estar en Madrid 
empezaron las revoluciones de Espafia’’ is misleading if not wrong and suggests 
that Sr. Campos is still foreed to work too hastily to produce reliable editions. 

The preface concludes with a list of periodicals (12) examined in the search 
for Aleal4 Galiano’s ‘‘lost’’ writings and is followed by a respectable looking 

bibliography, from which Vicente Lloréns’s much cited work (Liberales y 

romdnticos, Mexico, 1954) is missing. 


BECQUER 


Brown, Rica. ‘‘[Notas] sobre una carta inédita de Béequer.’’ 
Archivo Hispalense, xxv1, No. 83 (2% époea, 1957), 1-6. 
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With her customary elegance, Mrs. Brown corrects and amplifies the com- 
mentary of Jesis de las Cuevas (see below). The letter, characterized as a 
‘*documento, profundamente conmovedor, de la vida intima de un gran poeta,’’ 
is shown to be directed to Ramén and Marcelino Sagastizdbal, neighbors of 
Bécquer on the Calle de Atocha, and to be dated sometime within a 45-day 
period beginning September 24, 1866. 


Carpintero, Heliodoro. Bécquer de par en par. Madrid: Insula. 

Rev. by J. L. Cano in Ins, No. 131 (Oct., 1957), pp. 6-7. 

The publishers advertise this book as offering interesting new data that 
enrich the biography of the poet, especially that part dealing with Bécquer’s 
marriage. The author himself repeatedly boasts of correcting the grave errors 
of other biographers. Both claims are tediously mendacious. So far as Bécquer’s 
writing is related to his life, Sr. Carpintero adds nothing to what is already 
known but his pious, sycophantic speculations. He has, however, cleared up, 
by sifting local memories in Soria, some of the mystery surrounding Bécquer’s 
separation from Casta, and he establishes beyond a doubt the birth of a third 
son, Emilio Eusebio. Moreover, he tells a good deal about what happened in 
Soria and to Casta after Bécquer’s death, and, while this is nothing we need 
to know about the poet himself, it is all melodramatic enough to be intrinsically 
interesting, in spite of the unfailingly ludicrous style, of which a fair sample 
is the following: ‘‘Sefiala Spranger como rasgos esenciales de la adolescencia 
los siguientes: primero, el descubrimiento del yo; segundo, la formacidén 
paulatina de un plan de vida, y, tercero, el ingreso dentro de las distintas esferas 
de la vida. La adolescencia de Béequer no presenta ninguno de esos rasgos’’ 
(p. 32). The author seems not to have consulted Franz Schneider ’s fundamental 
—if prosaic—work, Bécquers Leben und Schaffen unter besonderer Betonung 
des chronologischen Elementes (Leipzig, 1914), or even José Pedro Diaz’s 
recent life of Bécquer, which is listed in the paltry bibliography of exclusively 
Spanish items, but to which he makes no reference unless it be in his censures 
of ‘‘algan biédgrafo.’’ In general, Sr. Carpintero has no use for existing studies 
of Bécquer except where he feels they are wrong. He ignores the existence of 
the excellent edition of the Obras completas by A. Aguado (first edition, 
Madrid, 1949; second edition, 1951), as well as the rather good one of Joaquin 
Gil (Buenos Aires, 1946), Rafael Alberti’s of the Rimas (Buenos Aires, 
Pleamar, 1945), and the facsimile of the Libro de los gorriones (Barcelona, 
Edit. Iberia, n.d.), and imputes to all editions of the Obras faults from which 
one or another of these is free. What is worse, in trying to show the autobio- 
graphical character of the Rimas, he quotes them in the corrupt versions of the 
Aguilar edition. The book’s existence would seem to be explained by the fact 
that the author, for some years a citizen of Soria by adoption, picked up a few 
stories still circulating there about Bécquer and Casta, got interested in the 
poet as a matter of local pride, found a few documents relating to births of 
children, ete., recognized that many of the leyendas purport to have Soria as 
their setting, and then decided to prove that Soria and Casta are the key to 
Bécquer’s art. An unpretentious article on Bécquer and Soria would have been 
a welcome addition to Béecquer studies, but the present work, in which the 
favorite adjectives are magnifico (applied to~ Valeriano’s paintings and 
Gustavo Adolfo’s potboiling journalism) and entraiiable (applied to all 
admirable emotions), and in which the favorite verb form is debié-plus-an- 
infinitive (or equivalent constructions), adds one more item to the oversupply 
of slipshod and unimaginative biographies so despised by Sr. Carpintero. If 
this would only be the last one! 


Cuevas, Jesiis de las. ‘‘Sobre un carta inédita de Bécquer.’’ Archivo 


Hispalense, xxv, No. 80 (2% époea, 1956), 179-190. 
Facsimile and transcriptions with commentary. See Brown, Rica, above. 


Orton, Graham. ‘‘German Elements in Béequer’s ‘Rimas.’ ’’ PMLA, 
Lxx1 (1957), 194-224. 
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One either believes in the kind of old-fashioned comparativism (source- 
chasing) this article represents, or one doesn’t. The conclusions are stated 
clearly and succinctly: (1) The form of the Rimas (brevity) came to Béequer 
superficially from Byron or Heine, but ‘‘in its deeper implications’’ (not very 
deep as they are presented) ‘‘perhaps primarily from Goethe’? (ef. Rima xvI 
and ‘‘ Nahe des Geliebten’’) ; (2) Bécquer’s preoccupation with the incorporeal 
was nourished by Schiller but is essentially Oriental. The author shows, as 
others have done before him—notably (and not cited), Pageard, ‘‘Le Ger- 
manisme de Béequer,’’ BIH, ivr (1954), 83-109, and Pageard and Ribbans, 
‘*Heine and Byron in the Semanario Popular,’’ BHS, xxx (1956), 78-86 
that there were many German stars in Bécquer’s heaven. He also shows more 
or less remarkable similarities not only between Bécquer and Goethe but also 
between Bécquer and Riickert and Bécquer and Matthisson. But when he puts 
two German poems and one rima together and argues from circumstantial 
evidence that Bécquer took the idea of one and the structure of the other and 
put them together in a single poem, one can only say, who knows? In the game 
of cops (scholars) and robbers (poets) almost anyone can be found carrying 
stolen goods. 

The following observations on certain details are offered: (1) If Vicetto 
used the incorrect form sétil (p. 198), sic is required after it. (2) Bécquer’s 
lines ‘‘de tu baleén’’ and ‘‘murmurador’’ (p. 200) do not have ‘‘two beats’’ 
but one, whereas Sanz’s corresponding lines ‘‘del sol quiebra la mar’’ and 
‘‘repite el manantial’’ do have two stresses, like the Goethe lines they translate. 
(3) The distinction between assonance and consonance is all but pointless in 
the context (p. 199); both are varieties of rhyme in Spanish, and it might even 
be argued that Spanish assonance sounds more like German rhyme than Spanish 
consonance does. (4) Do we know for sure that Béequer read Lamartine (p. 
203; Diaz says, ‘‘Es dificil llegar a saberlo’’)? (5) A critic who has a poor 
ear for Spanish prosody should not rely on his spontaneous feeling to determine 
whether Bécquer sounds like Heine or not (pp. 212-213). (6) Heine’s verses 
‘Auf meiner Herzliebsten Augelein’’ have been popular, like many of his 
unversified sayings, wherever Heine has been known, for their wit and not for 
their lyrical beauty; maybe the Spaniards were guided by good humor instead 
of bad taste (p. 214). (7) It is hard to see in an adult life as short as Bécquer’s 
(some 15 years) such a thing as distinct stages (p. 223 


CABALLERO 

Montoto, Santiago, ed. ‘‘Cartas inéditas de Fernan Caballero.’’ 
BRAE, xxxv (1955), 383-414; xxxvi (1956), 30-64, 227-254, 
463-479 : xxxvi, 85-134. 


CADALSO 


Helman, Edith F. ‘‘A Note on an Immediate Source of Cadalso’s 
‘Noches Ligubres.’ ’’ TR, xxv (1957), 122-125. 

In Sebastian Mercier’s L’An deux mille quatre cent quarante: Réve s’il 
en fit jamais (published anonymously in Amsterdam in 1770) there is 
appended to Chap. xxvm ‘‘a fragment so strikingly similar to the Noches... 
at several points as to make it seem likely that Cadalso had it clearly in mind 
when he undertook his prose dialogue.’’ The author points out the similarities 
as well as the fact that Mercier, though a friend of Le Tourneur, who adapted 
Young to French taste, drew his inspiration directly from Young. 


DONOSO CORTES 


Neill, Thomas P. ‘‘ Juan Donoso Cortés: History and ‘Prophecy.’ 
Catholic Historical Review, xu (1954-55), 385-410. 


Schramm, Edmund. ‘‘Zur Frage: Donoso Cortés und Deutsehland.”’ 
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Pp. 221-234 in Spanische Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft. 
Erste Reithe: Gesammelte Aufsaitze zur Kulturgeschichte Span- 
iens. 11. Band. Miinster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1955. 

Deals with a letter to Donoso from the Russian ambassador, Peter von 
Meyendorff, whom Donoso had met in Berlin, and a book, Zur katholischen 
Politik der Gegenwart von Donoso Cortés und F. J. Buss. Buss, stimulated by 
Donoso’s thought, differs from the Spaniard in advocating an activistic Catholic 
policy. Meyendorff’s letter (in Spanish) and the preface to the book (the 
whole of which was actually written by Buss) are reproduced. 


ESCALANTE 


Escalante, Amés de. Obras escogidas. Estudio preliminar del Exemo. 
Sr. D. Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, de la Real Academia Es- 
pafiola. Introduccién Bibliografica de Helen S. Nicholson. Bi- 
blioteea de Autores Espanoles (Continuacién), Vols. XCITI, 
XCIV. Madrid: Atlas, 1956. 

Even Allison Peers’s two volumes on Spanish Romanticism have room for 
only three lines—and these merely bibliographical references—about Améds de 
Escalante (1831-1902). Why, then, two volumes of the B.A.E. devoted to his 
selected (!) works? A prefatory note in Vol. XCIII explains that they are the 
Editorial Atlas’s contribution to the celebration of Menéndez Pelayo’s hun- 
dredth birthday, a contribution that is appropriate because Don Marcelino was 
a great admirer of Don Amés, sharing as he did the latter’s Spanish Catholic 
regionalism enlightened by a truly cosmospolitan culture. According to Miss 
Nicholson’s apparently exhaustive bibliography, Menéndez Pelayo wrote an 
Estudio critico to preface the posthumous publication of Escalante’s Poestas in 
1907, and it is this study, an act of fraternal affection rather than public duty, 
that is reprinted in the present edition. 


ESPRONCEDA 


Castillo, Homero. ‘‘ Filosofia y arte en Esproneeda.’’ MLJ, xxx1x 
(1955). 295-299. 


GARCIA GUTIERREZ 


Johnson, Harvey L., ed. El diablo nocturno. Edicién, prélogo y notas. 
Mexico. 


Johnson, Harvey L. ‘‘ El dwende de Valladolid de Garcia Gutiérrez.’’ 
NRFH, 1x (1955), 158-160. 

The relationship between the leyenda ‘‘E] duende de Valladolid’’ and its 
source (indicated by Garcia Gutiérrez himself in a footnote to the work), a 
passage from Pedro Sanchez de Aguilar’s Informe contra idolorum cultores del 
obispado de Yucatdén (first published Madrid, 1639), a book with which the 
author became acquainted during his trip to Mérida in 1845. Among other 
things the poet has added the history of a love affair, a humorous explanation 
for the appearance of the duende, and several jibes at the credulity and super- 
stition of the times. 


JOVELLANOS 
See ‘‘Ricard’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
PONDAL 


Varela, J. L. ‘‘Un capitulo delossianismo espafiol : Eduardo Pondal.’’ 
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Pp. 557-590 in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, Vol. VI. 
Madrid: C.S.1.C., 1956. 

Stylistic and thematic study of the work of the Galician writer Eduardo 
Pondal (1835-1917), whose poetry clearly draws inspiration from Ossian; the 
latter’s glorification of the Celtic past proved irresistibly appealing to Pondal, 
dedicated as he was to the political and cultural restoration of Galicia and 
convinced that emphasis on Galicia’s Celtic origins might achieve that aim. 
Yet Pondal lacks the epic imagination of Macpherson, narrates little, and 
describes little; ‘‘de Ossian retiene el tono elegiaco y lirico, la invocacién, el 
soliloquio melancélico del bardo’’ (p. 564). 


SELGAS 
Cerezo Galan, Pedro. ‘‘Selgas, visto por sus enemigos politicos.’’ 
RL, vu (Nos. 13-14, Jan.-June 1955), 212-216. 
SPANISH AMERICAN 
(By Joun B. HuGues, Princeton University ) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
‘‘Bibliografia hispanoamericana. Seccién general. Obras bibliog- 
raficas.’’ RHM, xxut, No. 1 (1957), 83-84. 
‘*Bibliografia hispanoamericana. Seccién general. Obras bibliog- 
raficas.’’ RHM, xxm, No. 2 (1957), 181. 


‘‘Bibliografia hispanoamericana. Seeccién general. Obras bibliog- 
raficas.’’ RHM, xxi, Nos. 3-4 (1957), 357. 


Repertorio biblwgrafico de la literatura latinoamericana. (Fasciculo 
1, dirigido por Luis Alberto Sanchez.) Santiago: 1955. 


2. GENERAL 


Alegria, Fernando. La poesia chilena: Origenes y desarrollo del 
siglo XVI al XLX. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 163. 
Rev. by Rail Silva Castro in Revista de Historia de América, Tacubaya, 
Mexico, No. 39 (1955), 248-250. 


Anderson Imbert, Enrique. Historia de la literatura hispanoameri- 


cana, Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1957. 
A new edition (‘‘revisada y aumentada’’) of the Historia published in 1954. 
See PQ, xxxv (1956), 164. 


Brushwood, John Stubbs. The Romantic Novel in Merico. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1957), 177. 
Rev. by Seymour Menton in RR, xtvu, No. 3 (1956), 223-225. 
Englekirk, John E. ‘‘Franklin en el mundo hispano,’’ RJ, xx1 
(1956), 319-372. 


Ghiano, Juan Carlos. ‘‘La dramatica argentina,’’ Cursos y Confer- 
encias, Buenos Aires, xLvu, No. 271 (1955), 440-465. 


Ghiano, Juan Carlos. Testimonic de la novela argentina. Buenos 
Aires: Ediciones Leviatan, 1956. 
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Contains a series of articles on the novel and related works during the 19th 
and 20th centuries in Argentina. The first four chapters are panoramic in scope 
and deal with recurrent themes of Argentine novelistic fiction: ‘‘Cronologia de 
Crisis’’; ‘‘ Los protagonistas’’; ‘‘ Espacio y Tiempo’’; ‘‘La Gauchesca.’’ The 
last three chapters treat the relationship of the past upon such 20th century 
writers as Giiiraldes, Payré and Arlt. Written by one of Argentina’s most per- 
ceptive contemporary critics, this extremely well documented book abounds in 
significant references to the following Argentine ‘‘Romantics’’: Echeverria, 
Marmol, Sarmiento, Alberdi, Gutiérrez, Eduardo Gutiérrez, Cambaceres, Lopez, 
Ascasubi, del Campo and José Hernandez. 


Grases Pedro. La primera versién espaiola de Atala. Caracas: 
Cromotip, 1955. 
Rev. by Pedro Pablo Paredes in RNC, xvi, No. 114 (1956), 230-232 


Mead, Robert G. Breve historia del ensayo hispanoamericano. Méx- 
ico: Ediciones Andrea, 1956. 
Rev. by Claude Hulet in RI, xxl, (enero-junio 1957), 202-205; by I. I. in 
CCLL, (Julio-Agosto 1957), 107. 


Monguié, “uis. ‘‘El concepto de poesia en algunos poetas hispano- 
americanos representativos.’’ RHM, No. 2, (1957), 109-132. 
Contains a discussion of the ‘‘teorias poéticas’’ of the following: Olmedo and 
Bello, whom the author classifies as ‘‘neoclisicos’’; Heredia, ‘‘poeta de 
transicién’’; Echeverria, Olegario Victor Andrade, José Hernandez, Guillermo 
Prieto, early Rubén Dario, ‘‘ romanticos.’’ 


Montes, Hugo, and Julio Orlandi. Historia de la literatura chilena. 
Santiago: Editorial del Pacifico, 1955. 


La Musa romantica en Colombia. See PQ, xxxvi, (1957), 178. 
Rev. by J. Campos in Ins, x, No. 118, (1955). 


Navarro, Joaquina, La novela realista mexicana. See PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 178. 
Rev. by Emilio Abreu Gémez in BIB, v, No. 4 (1955), 336-337; by Robert J. 
Niess in HB, xxtv, No. 2 (1956), 169-170. 


Olguin, Manuel. ‘‘Menéndez Pelayo y la literatura hispanoameri- 
cana.’’ RI, xxu, (enero-junio 1957), 27-40. 


Romero, José Luis. Argentina: Imagenes y perspectivas. Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Raigal, 1956. 

Contains twelve essays originally published in a variety of periodicals. Of 
particular interest are: ‘‘La enciclopedia y las ideas liberals en el pensamiento 
argentino anterior a Caseros,’’ 77-87; ‘‘Martinez Estrada, un renovador de la 
exégesis sarmientina,’’ 99-108 (review of Martinez Estrada’s penetrating book 
Sarmiento, Buenos Aires: Editorial Argos, 1946, in which Romero, contrary to 
this reader, discovers ‘‘ una esperanza indestructible que sélo se nutre de verdad 
y confia en su triunfo’’ behind the author’s overpowering ‘‘amargura’’ and 
pessimism): ‘‘ Vicente Fidel Lépez y la idea del desarrollo universal de la 
historia,’’ 109-116; ‘‘Mitre: un historiador frente al destino nacional,’’ 117- 
158. 


Silva Castro, Ratil. Panorama de la literatura chilena. México: 
Fondo de Cultura Econdémica, 1956. 
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Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. Breve historia de la literatura chilena. 
México: Studium, 1956. 
Rev. by Mireya Jaimes-Freyre in RHM, xxi, No. 2, (1957), 175. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALBERDI 
Ghiano. See T'estimonio de la novela argentina under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
ALMAFUERTE 
Brughetti. See ‘‘ Palacios.’ 
ALTAMIRANO 


Mireles Malpica, G. La significacién de Balbuena, Alarcén y Alta- 
mirano dentro de la evolucién de la cultura literaria mexicana. 
Mexico: 1954. 

ANDRADE 
Monguidé. See ‘2. General.’’ 
ASCASUBI 
Ghiano. See Testimonio de la novela argentina under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
BELLO 

Ardura, Ernesto. ‘‘ El] sabio Andrés Bello: Su influencia en dos con- 
tinentes.’’ Am, vi, No. 11 (1956), 16-20. 

Bello, Andrés. Obras completas de Andrés Bello. Caracas: 1955. 


Rev. by Rail Silva Castro in RNC, xvi, Nos. 112-113 (1955), 39-68. 


Crema, Eduardo. ‘‘La patria y 


‘ la paz en las imitaciones de Bello.”’ 
RNC, xvm, Nos. 112-113 (1955), 28-28. 


Grases, Pedro. Tres empresas periodisticas de Andrés Bello. Caracas: 
Ministerio de Educacién, 1955. 
Rev. by Oscar Sambrano Urdaneta in RNC, xvi, Nos. 112-113 (1955), 285 
287. 
Monguié. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
BLEST GANA 
Castillo, Homero and Rail Silva Castro. ‘‘Las novelas de don <Al- 
berto Blest Gana.’’ RHM, Nos. 3-4 (1957), 292-304. 
CAMBACERES 
Ghiano. See T'estimonio de la novela argentina under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Solero, F. J. ‘‘ Eugenio Cambaceres y la novela argentina.’’ Ficcién, 
Buenos Aires, No. 3 (1956), 105-112. 
DEL CAMPO 


Ghiano. See Testimonio de la novela argentina under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
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CARRASQUILLA 
Onis, Federico de. ‘‘Tomés Carrasquilla: Precursor de la novela 
americana moderna.’’ UA, xxxtv, No. 124 (1956), 56-59. 
Vieira, Maruja. ‘‘Silva visto por Carrasquilla.’’ El Nacional, 
Caracas, June 7, 1956. 
DARIO 
Mongui6. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
DIAZ MIRON 
Monterde, Francisco. Salvador Diaz Mirén. Documentos, estética. 
Mexico: Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 1956. 
Pérez y Soto, Atendgenes. Salvador Diaz Mirén: El poeta y el 
hombre. Mexico: 1955. 
ECHEVERRIA 
La Democraci, Rosario, Jan. 2, 1956. 

The issue is dedicated in its entirety to Echeverria and contains the following 
articles: Leén Rebollo Paz, ‘‘En torno a Estéban Echeverria’’; José Ingenieros, 
‘<La politica econémica de Estéban Echeverria’’; P. Santiago, ‘‘Significaién 
teatral de La cautiva y el Angel caido’’; Alfredo Galletti, ‘‘Originalidad del 
pensamiento echeverriano’’; Horacio José Lencina, ‘‘Labor del subconsciente 
en el poema, La cautwa’’ ; José Manuel Estrada, ‘‘ El Dogma’’; Alberto Palcos, 
‘*Fl Dogma y la Asociacién de Mayo’’; Bernardina Labat de Lépez Elitchery, 
‘*Vida y pasién de Echeverria’’; Pedro de Angelis, ‘‘ Echeverria y su voluntad 
de humorismo.’’ 


Ghiano. See Testimonio de la novela argentina under ‘‘2. General.”’ 


Marsal, Juan Francisco. ‘‘Estampa de un romantico argentino.’’ 
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Norris and the Jeannette 


By JoHN C. SHERWOOD 
University of Oregon 


A Man’s Woman is certainly not one of the most distinguished of 
Frank Norris’s novels. While some of the harsher comments made 
against the book seem to be based on the misconception that it is a 
celebration rather than a criticism of brute individualism, it is per- 
feetly true that there are real defects and that the minor virtues of 
the story would not be enough to make it remembered if it were not 
the work of a novelist distinguished for his other writings. If there 
is anything in the book which really deserves to be noticed, it is the 
earlier chapters which describe the arctic adventures of the hero— 
chapters adapted from a short story which Norris had published in 
The Wave.’ Although Professor Walker condemns the violent brutal- 
ities which appear here, Professor Marchand more justly remarks 
that the early chapters contain ‘‘some of Norris’s most vigorous de- 
scription in the style of Zola.’’? By the style of Zola is meant, I take 
it, a style which may be marked by bluntness in the treatment of the 
sordid and unpleasant, but which is also made vivid and memorable 
by the accumulation of a wealth of exact and convincing detail. Now it 
is just such an accumulation of detail, ample and seemingly authori- 
tative, which is the strength of this section. One wonders immediate- 
ly, since Norris was no arctic explorer, what the source of this detail 
is—whether indeed it has a source and is not simply the work of his 
imagination. We know something of the way in which he went 
about gathering the necessary material for McTeague, The Octopus 
and The Pit;* but the Arctic is a little more remote and inaccessible 
than Chicago or Tulare. On this point Walker suggests that Norris 

‘1 See “The End of the Beginning,” Frank Norris of “The Wave,” ed. Oscar 
Lewis (San Francisco, 1931). 


2 Franklin Walker, Frank Norris: A Biography (Garden City, 1932), p. 215; 
Ernest Marchand, Frank Norris: A Study (Stanford University Press, 1942), 
p. 72. Cf. Grant C. Knight, The Strenuous Age in American Literature (Univer- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1954), p. 35, where the message of the novel 
is superficially characterized as Nietzschean. 

3 Walker, pp. 246-276; Charles Kaplan, “Fact into Fiction in McTeague,” 
HLB, vit (1954), 381-385, and “Norris’s Use of Sources in The Pit,” American 
Literature, XxvV (1953), 75-85. 
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got his material from a certain Joseph Hodgson, a San Francisco 
acquaintance who figures as Captain Jack in Blix. Hodgson had 
visited the Arctic as a member of the crew of the Rodgers, which 
was destroyed off the Siberian coast while looking for the steamer 
Jeannette, which in turn had disappeared on an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion toward the North Pole by way of Bering Strait. Hodgson’s ex- 
periences resemble those of the crew of the Freya in A Man’s 
Woman at least to the extent that he was shipwrecked off Siberia, 
and he may very well have been the first to interest Norris in 
‘‘aleuronate bread, MeClintock sledges, mock moons, and ‘the ab- 
normal fatness of starvation, the irony of misery, the huge joke that 
arctic famine plays upon those whom it afterwards destroys.’ °”* 
It is neither necessary nor correct, however, to assume that Hodg- 
son’s conversations furnished the mass of detail in Norris’s arctic 
scenes. The fact is that the adventures of Bennett and his men are 
not the adventures of Hodgson and the Rodgers relief expedition, 
but of the Jeannette expedition which they were sent to relieve. The 
general outlines are the same, and practically all of the episodes— 
even in some cases the wording of them—are obviously taken from 
the published accounts of the Jeannette disaster: Commander De 
Long’s The Voyage of the Jeannette and Chief Engineer Melville’s 
In the Lena Delta.’ A few episodes not inspired by the Jeannette 
disaster come from the experiences of the Greely party in Grinnell 
Land; the use of this material is doubtless to be explained by the fact 
that Melville took part in the expedition sent to relieve Greely and 
gave an account of it as a kind of appendix to the Lena volume, 
though Norris probably looked at Greely’s own narrative.® If there 
are a few details—such as the aleuronate bread—which do not turn 
up in any of these sources, they are very few indeed. 

It would be well at this point to say something about the Jeannette 
expedition, since it has been largely forgotten except by those who 
know Commander Edward Ellsberg’s Hell on Ice, which tells the 
story in the form of a novel.” The expedition was conceived and or- 
ganized by Lieutenant-Commander George W. De Long of the United 

+ Walker, pp. 161, 205-206. 

*George W. De Long, The Voyage of the Jeannette: The Ship and Ice 
Journals, ed. Emma De Long ( Boston, 1884); George W. Melville, In the Lena 
Delta (Boston, 1884). 

6 Adolphus W. Greely, Three Years of Arctic Service: An Account of the 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84 (New York, 1894). 


7 Edward Elisberg, Hell on Ice: The Saga of the “Jeannette” (New York, 
1938). 
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States Navy; its object was to reach or approach the North Pole 
by taking advantage of a warm current supposed to flow through 
Bering Strait. The party left San Francisco on July 8, 1879; by 
September, far from reaching the Pole, the ship was frozen fast in 
the Arctic Ocean, where it remained until June of 1881, when it 
was crushed by moving ice. De Long and his companions, who so 
far had suffered more from boredom and frustration than from 
actual physical hardships, were then compelled to make a terrible 
journey of six hundred miles to the Lena Delta in Siberia, the near- 
est point where help could be found. For more than a month they 
struggled over the rough and shifting ice; then, reaching open 
water, they took to the boats which they had dragged so painfully 
with them. One boat sank in a storm with the eight men in it, but 
the other two, commanded by De Long and Melville and containing 
fourteen and eleven men respectively, reached the Delta at widely 
separated places. Melville quickly fell in with natives and was saved 
with all his command; as for De Long and his group— 

They had landed frost-bitten and exhausted, with only a few days’ provisions, 
which were eked out by a meagre supply of game. They began their painful 
journey to the southward, hampered in their movements by those who were 
disabled, but encouraged from time to time by traces of frequent occupancy 
in the huts, and footprints about the fox-traps which they encountered on the 
way, and they struggled on manfully, misled by their imperfect map of the 
country, and always imagining themselves near a place of refuge, until toward 
the end of October, when, after eating their remaining dog, they perished from 
hunger and cold, all but two—Seaman Nindemann and Noros ... who, after 
great hardships, were found and rescued by natives.’ 

Although the expedition failed to reach the Pole and ended with 
the loss of the ship and over half the party, important discoveries 
were made and the courage and resourcefulness of De Long made 
him a hero after his death. 

The general resemblances between the Jeannette disaster and the 
adventures of Ward Bennett in A Man’s Woman are now clear. Ben- 
nett’s ship (after presumably coming from San Francisco by way of 
Bering Strait) is frozen in during September and crushed by the ice 
the following summer; the seasons are the same but the interval of 
inaction in the ice is a year shorter. Losing their ship, the explorers 
march over the ice, sail across a stretch of open water to the Siberian 
coast, and proceed on foot in the hope of finding help. As in the case 
of De Long’s catastrophe, some of the party are saved and some are 
not.® It is true that the ending is not exactly the same. In Norris the 


8 Report of the Naval Court of Inquiry, in De Long, 11, 896-897. 
® Frank Norris, 4 Man’s Woman (New York, 1902), pp. 1-46. 
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commander does not perish, and the crew is not divided but is reduced 
gradually by deaths from cold and starvation. Here the story of the 
Greely party offers a parallel. Lieutenant Adolphus Greely was the 
commander of a group from the United States Army sent in 1881 to 
establish an observation station at the extreme northern end of Grin- 
nell Land (Ellesmere Island) in North America.*° When expected 
relief failed to arrive, Greely tried to lead his men back south 
but was forced to winter on starvation rations at Cape Sabine ; when 
help finally reached them in the following spring, only seven of the 
party of twenty-five were alive, Greely being one of the survivors. 
The circumstances of the rescue were much like those in Norris. The 
last men alive were lying in their ruined tent when the whistle of a 
steamship was heard; one man only was down at the shore to greet 
the rescuers; the ships were navy vessels, not whalers as in Norris, 
but the whalers were actually looking for Greely. There are other 
resemblances in detail which we shall mention later. 

Bennett’s story, then, is in its general outlines De Long’s, with 
an ending taken from Greely. But more is borrowed than the 
general outlines; almost all the small details which create the air of 
authenticity come from the same sources, chiefly De Long, and 
sometimes the correspondence is so close as to seem uninspired. De 
Long had two cutters and a whaleboat; Bennett, with a smaller 
party, has the same. Both explorers have McClintock sledges and 


dog teams—not really a necessity for an expedition by sea. Both 


endure the same inconveniences in the march over the ice: the labor- 
ious transportation of supplies, in which the men are forced to walk 
seven or more miles for each mile of actual advance ; the lanes which 
open and close, the ice which crumples up into nearly impassable 
ridges ; the cold and wet.'! Bennett’s starvation diet is like De Long’s 
or Greely’s. Like De Long’s his party try to make a meal from a 
single ptarmigan, smoke tea leaves in place of tobacco, and resort in 
the end to willow tea, aleohol or glycerine, and fragments of leather 
clothing ; like Greely’s they devour reindeer moss and tiny shrimp- 

‘*it requires 23,000 to fill a gill measure.’’'? Even the mock moons 
and the faces swollen with starvation which Walker mentions come 


10 In the Wave version, the action is set not in Siberia but in Grant Land— 
i.c., the northern part of Grinnell Land (Frank Norris of “The Wave,” p. 43). 

11 Norris, pp. 1-23; De Long 1, 571-692 passim; Melville, pp. 33-44. 

12 For the ptarmigan, see Norris, p. 36, De Long, U1, 792; tea leaves, Norris, 
p. 18, De Long, u, 721; willow tea and glycerine, Norris, pp. 30 and 36, De 
Long, It, 796; leather, Norris, p. 37, De Long, Ul, 797; moss and shrimp, Norris, 
p. 30, Greely, pp. 650 and 698, Melville, p. 461. 
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from the books,'* and there is a great deal more that might be dis- 
cussed if space allowed. 

Not only the details of arctic exploration but some of the most 
striking incidents come from the story of the Jeannette. When Ben- 
nett, after a month of struggling over the moving pack, finds that 
the drift of the ice is carrying the band north faster than they can 
march south, he is only repeating De Long’s sad experience.** When, 
with characteristic brutality, he refuses to take his boat to the aid 
of Feriss’s in the storm and orders Adler not to see the signal, he 
is behaving as Melville behaved in a similar circumstance: 

Now that we were separated I resolved to concern myself directly with the 
safety of my own boat; so that when one of the men said that De Long was 
signaling us, | told him he must be wrong, and further directed that no one 
should see any signals now that we were cast upon our own resources.15 

Again, when by force of personality he gets the dying Adler up and 
moving and saves his life, he is copying De Long: 

Upon their closing up, I learned that Ericksen had lain down, desiring to be 
left. I rushed back followed by the doctor, and, by rating the man soundly for 
his folly, got him on his feet again and drove him before me.16 

Though the episode here is taken over for Adler, Ericksen is also 
used by Norris as the prototype of MacPherson; like him, he had a 
badly ulcerated foot from which the flesh fell away until he could 
no longer march, though De Long was too loyal to abandon him and 
dragged him along till he died. Feriss’s difficulties somewhat re- 
semble his but are mainly derived from those of Sergeant Elison in 
Greely’s party, who lost both hands and feet and died after being 
rescued. The gruesome details of the spoon tied to the stump and 
the attempt of a handless man to shake hands actually occurred." 
Nor, on the whole, are the horrors exaggerated. The description of 
Bennett’s camp—the desolate land, the raging wind and sea, the 
foul tent, the unburied body, the dirty, bearded survivers—sounds 
much like Melville’s description of Greely’s quarters at Cape Sabine 
and of Greely himself with ‘‘his hair and beard lack, long, and 
matted, his hands and face begrimed with the soot of months.’’'? 


15 For the mock moons, see De Long I, 157, 207 and Greely, p. 143 (picture 
for the swelling, see Melville, pp. 335 and 457. 

14 De Long, il, 606. 

15 Melville, p. 65. 

16 De Long, t, 760-761. 

17 Greely, p. 711 and Melville, p. 455; see Norris, p. 43. 

18 Melville, pp. 454-455; Norris, pp. 37-38. Compare the picture in Greely 
(p. 5RR). 
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In general even the most disagreeable passages in Norris have their 
origin in real occurrences. 

One important point of comparison remains to be considered. This 
is Bennett’s ‘‘ice-journal’’, which is taken, with alteration of names 
and some rearrangement but little other change, from De Long’s. 
It is needless to analyze the whole thing; a few parallels will show 


the resemblance : 


Norris 

November 29th—Monday—Camped 
ot 4:30 PLM, os «a At noon served 
our last beef-extract, which we drank 
with some willow tea. Our remaining 
provisions consist of four-fifteenths 
of a pound of pemmican per man, 
and the rest of the dog meat. 

December 1—Wednesday—Every- 
body getting weaker .... Supper, a 
spoonful of glycerine and hot water. 


December 2d—Thursday— Metz 
died during the night. Hansen dying. 
Still blowing a gale from the north- 
east. A hard night. 


December 5th—Sunday—Dennison 
found dead this morning between 
Adler and myself. Too weak to bury 
him, or even carry him out of the 
tent. He must lie where he is. Divine 
services at 5:30 P. M. 


... Incessant gales of wind for over 
a week. Impossible to move against 
them in our weakened condition. But 
to stay here is to perish. God help us. 
It is the end of everything. 


De Long 

October $d, Monday— .... We 
managed to struggle along until five 
A.M., when we ate our last deer 
meat and had more tea. Our remain- 
ing food now consists of four four- 
teenths pounds pemmican each, and a 
half-starved dog. 

October 12th, Wednesday .... 
Breakfast; last spoonful glycerine 
and hot water. ... Everybody getting 
weaker and weaker. 

October 24th, Monday.—One hun- 
dred and thirty-fourth day. A hard 
night. 

October 30th, .... Boyd and Gortz 
died during the night. Mr. Collins 
dying. 

October 21st... Kaack was found 
dead about midnight between the 
doctor and myself. Lee died about 
noon. 

October 22d. ... Too weak to carry 
the bodies of Lee and Kaack out on 
the ice. The doctor, Collins and I car- 
ried them around the corner out of 
sight. 

October 18th. ... We are in the 
hands of God, and unless he inter- 
venes we are lost. We cannot move 
against the wind, and staying here 
means starvation.19 


These parallels do not exhaust the resemblances between Bennett’s 
ice journal and De Long’s, but they are enough to show that the one 
is virtually copied from the other, and that here as elsewhere in the 
arctic scenes Norris has drawn on actual events. 

There are changes of course. The purely persona] matters—the 
rivalry of Bennett and Feriss for Lloyd Searight—have nothing to 
do with De Long or Greely.?® Even in the parts having strictly to 


19 Norris, pp. 35-36; De Long, 11, 784-800. 

20 The idea of bringing rivals in love together in the forced companionship of 
an arctic expedition might have been suggested by Wilkie Collins’s novel The 
Frozen Deep, but the resemblances are slight. 
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do with exploration there is a certain amount of transformation. 
Names, dates, and localities are changed, as they would have to be. 
Other differences between De Long’s story and Bennett’s seem to 
be motivated by a desire for concentration and emphasis. In making 
the condensation necessary to bring the narrative within the proper 
compass of the novel, Norris has usually chosen to use the most 
laborious and unpleasant parts of De Long’s experience and to make 
no use of the less disagreeable ones. For the Jeannette party the 
boredom of the imprisonment in the ice and the agonies of the re- 
treat were relieved at intervals by the capture of game, by socia- 
bility, by scientific observations and discovery of unknown islands. 
Norris gives his heroes no such relief, and the impression is one of 
continuous suffering. Other changes seem intended to focus at- 
tention on Bennett. The Jeannette story has many heroes; although 
De Long and Melville stand out, others come into prominence from 
time to time. But Bennett’s only officer is crippled, and there is no 
one in the party on whom he can depend for more than passive 
obedience. Particular events are altered to give him the leading 
part. Melville deserted De Long in the story, but it is Bennett who 
deserts Feriss ; De Long, out of tobacco, got some through the gener- 
osity of a seaman, but in Norris it is the commander who has tobacco 
to share with his chief subordinate. Even the most trivial points are 
managed to make Bennett not only a hero and the chief character 
but a kind of superman—or, as Norris would put it, ‘‘a giant, an 
ogre, a colossal jotun.’’ 

We might ask at this point how far Bennett is modeled after De 
Long. Their arctic experiences are much the same, and certain traits 
of character—courage, patience, resourcefulness, force of person- 
ality—appear in both. On the other hand their ultimate fates, their 
previous lives, and their domestic circumstances are entirely dif- 
ferent. Nor are their personalities really the same. De Long was a 
naval officer, and although he could be stern and aloof when the 
occasion required, there is no indieation of the ruthless brutality 
that Bennett often displays. To De Long the execution of a super- 
fluous dog is a sad event; Bennett has no such refined sensibilities. 


It would be impossible to associate such an episode as the abandon- 
ment of MacPherson with De Long; neither Christian charity nor 
his feeling of responsibility as an officer would have permitted it. 
The fact is that if Bennett were given the personality of De Long, 
there would be no novel, since the important thing in the latter part 
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of the book is the way in which Bennett is purged of his excessive 
self-assertiveness. When Lloyd tells Bennett ‘‘You are not De 
Long,’’ she means that he will be more successful than the naval 
officer, but if she had been referring to personal qualities she would 
have been equally right. 

How is our knowledge of these borrowings to affect our judgment 
of the arctic scenes? We can say first of all that any criticism based 
on the assumption that the scenes exaggerate the hardships of arctic 
exploration for the sake of sensationalism must be dismissed. Of 
course no one needs to write a book about arctic disasters, but if he 
does so, then truth would require him to employ some such episodes 
as Norris uses—if indeed he did not use worse ones, such as the hor- 
rors of the Franklin expedition.” We can say too that the adapta- 
tion has been very skilful; there is no trace of patchwork in the 


narrative, not even in the ‘‘ice journal’’ which Norris assembled 
out of De Long’s. If there is a little ineptness here and there (it is 
not logical for a party wrecked off Cape Kamenoi to attempt to re- 
turn by way of Wrangel Island), these errors would be evident only 
to an expert and are of little consequence anyway. If a study of the 
sources takes away anything from our appreciation of Norris, it is 
because the quiet and manly tone in which De Long and Melville 
tell their misfortunes makes Norris’s manner seem by contrast even 
more bombastic and rhetorical than usual. For all this, these are 
vivid scenes, in which authentic information and real events have 
been woven into a story which is striking in itself and serves as an 


appropriate prologue to the rest of the novel—if, in fact, it is not 
more than the novel deserves. 


21 These appear in Jules Verne’s The English at the North Pole. 
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AN ADDENDUM ON WEBSTER’S DUCHESS 

In his recent article’ Dr. Frank W. Wadsworth is anxious to 
prevent us from taking The Duchess of Malfi as a piece of ‘‘conven- 
tional didacticism’’ and its author as ‘‘a mere purveyor of candy 
goodness.’’ And no one is likely to disagree with him in this. Despite 
his belief that here he is at odds with me, I know of no eritical writ- 
ing of recent years that presents Webster’s tragedy as a mere dra- 
matic demonstration of the punishment that may befall a widow who 
re-marries beneath her. When, however, Dr. Wadsworth goes on to 
suggest that it exhibits the destruction of a woman who is wholly 
virtuous, we may feel that he has banished one mirage in order to 
set his course towards another. For him there is a simple dichotom) 
between the good and the evil characters of this play, and perhaps 
he would agree with Dr. Melvin Seiden, in the same number of 
Philological Quarterly,’ in his view that for Webster ‘‘evil does not 
triumph permanently and that good men, with all their hesitations 
and seruples, are ultimately capable of striking a blow against it.’ 
This, indeed, seems to present a too simplified picture of Webster’s 
picture of things. 

The Duchess does not really need an elaborate defence: she is a 
powerful tragic figure because she combines a more-than-average 
authority with sufficient of our own nature to make us feel akin to 
her. Like most of the leading characters in early seventeenth-century 
drama, she cannot be said to ‘‘deserve’’ torment and death, but she 
is an active contributor to a course of events that ultimately does, 
and must, lead to that end. If her human weakness were too strongly 
marked, we should have difficulty in admitting her status as a tragic 
figure. If she were wholly innocent, the difficulty would lie in our 
recognising her as ‘one of us’ or as one of the sick society of men 
that is presented in the play. There is no need here to underline her 
authority, for, though not mentioned by Dr. Wadsworth, it is ap- 
parently not contested: from the beginning of the play it is evident 
in her abundant vitality, her independence, her courage in the face 
of danger, her assured manner of speech, and it fittingly reaches its 

1 ‘‘Webster’s Duchess of Malfi in the Light of Some Contemporary Ideas on 
Marriage and Remarriage,’’ Philological Quarterly, xxxv (1956), 394-407. 


2‘“Two Notes on Webster’s Appius and Virginia,’’ Philological Quarterly, 
XxXXvV (1956), 408-17. 
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highest point in her tormented dignity in Act IV. But the human 
weakness is, it seems, denied by Dr. Wadsworth. It was not wrong, 
he says, for her to marry again or to marry beneath her. No one said 
that either of these things, as such, was ‘‘wrong.’’ Holy Living is 
brushed aside as ‘‘an idealistic religious document,’’ but even there 
it is made plain that re-marriage was no longer regarded as ‘‘in- 
famous’’: Jeremy Taylor is thus a good deal eloser than Dr. Wads- 
worth suggests to those writers whom he quotes as withholding con- 
demnation from second marriages. Nevertheless, Taylor saw re- 
marriage as an inferior act, as indeed Dr. Wadsworth admits that 
many people of the time did. As for marrying beneath one’s own 
rank, that too was felt a doubtful procedure, despite the ‘‘more 
modern and democratic voice’’ that Dr. Wadsworth finds ‘‘here and 
there.’’ The fact that Webster’s Duchess does both these things 
would be likely to make an audience feel that she was one of them- 
selves, in conducting her affairs on a plane below the ideal. It would 
not, however, involve a sense of active ‘‘guilt.”’ 

Nevertheless, one is bound, I think, to see something of this guilt 
in the Duchess. She is not simply a widow of high rank marrying 
beneath her: she is a sovereign prince with a duty to her small realm. 
It has been pointed out by Mr. John Russell Brown® that the passage 
at the beginning of Act I, deseribing the recent reformation of a dis- 
ordered court, is most probably an original part of the play and not 
a later addition as previously (through its being taken as a reference 
to the Concini affair) was believed. The immediate emphasis which 
Webster thus puts on the need to purge a court and on the respon- 
sibilities of a prince and his advisors must, surely, have significance 
for the play that it introduces. But nowhere does the Duchess show 
any thought for her public duty. We see what her court is like in the 
first Act, and it is evident that it needs attention. But the Duchess 


has thoughts only for her brothers’ enmity and for her love for 


Antonio. The effect of her behaviour is exhibited to us by Antonio 
himself in the third Act: 


DEL. What say the common people? 

ANT. The common-rable, do directly say 
She is a Strumpet. 

DEL. And your graver heades, 
(Which would be pollitique) what censure they? 

ANT. They do observe, I grow to infinite purchase 
The leaft-hand way, and all suppose the Duchesse 


3 ‘On the Dating of Webster’s The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi,’’ 
Philological Quarterly, xxx1 (1952), 353-62. 
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Would amend it, if she could: For, say they, 

Great Princes, though they grudge their Officers 

Should have such large, and unconfined meanes 

To get wealth under them, will not complaine 

Least thereby they should make them odious 

Unto the people—for other obligation 

Of love, or marriage, betweene her and me, 

They never dreame of. (IT1.i.28-42.) 
The Duchess herself only refers to her people when she is concerned 
with how her reputation fares at their hands. 

The matter does not depend on whether or not Antonio is, per- 
sonally, the ideal husband that Dr. Wadsworth claims him to be. The 
marriage is in no way a contribution to Malfi’s stability: it is secret, 
and the status of the children must have been in such circumstances 
obscure. When we see Antonio and the Duchess together, as night 
is coming on and they jest with one another and prepare for bed, we 
certainly feel the affection between them and are touched by what 
Rupert Brooke called the ‘‘domestic merriment’’ of the scene. The 
Duchess is a woman very close to us as she appears here. Yet we must 
remember that Ferdinand was at that time under her roof, and she 
knew it prudent to keep her marriage secret from him. If the endear- 
ments she shared with her husband acquired a special tang of delight 
through the danger of this encounter, the irresponsibility of her 
behaviour is simultaneously brought home to us. 

It might be argued that this is to put too much weight on her posi- 
tion as a Duchess, that Webster is concerned with her as an individ- 
ual woman, and that he made her a sovereign prince only because 
his source did and because such rank was conventional for a tragic 
character of his time. But we cannot easily dismiss the opening ref- 
erence to the ways and needs of a court or the not infrequent in- 
dieations of the social context, as in the First Pilgrim’s words at 
Loretto: 

Here’s a strange turne of state—who would have thought 

So great a Lady, would have match’d her selfe 

Unto so meane a person? (III.iv.25-7.) 
At the end, moreover, Antonio’s son is to be established ‘‘In’s 
mothers right.’’ And it is that mother’s proudest moment when she 
asserts she is Duchess of Malfi still. 

We do not condemn nor do we see her, consistently, as an emblem 
of suffering goodness. In this Webster’s tragedy is on the Shake- 
spearian pattern, and we do either dramatist an injustice to see his 
tragic figures in allegorical terms. As Professor J. W. Lever has 
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recently emphasized,‘ the later Elizabethan writer showed ‘‘a 
hyperacute curiosity concerning all forms of phenomenal behaviour, 
and especially of his fellow human beings,’’ and this led the drama- 
tists to reflect in their plays something of the range of conduct that 
they were aware of in themselves and their fellows. So, in such seenes 
as that where Antonio and the Duchess prepare for bed, we are 
deeply impressed by the fidelity to the facts as we ourselves know 
them. Webster borrowed his plots and his imagery and his sententiae, 
putting under contribution Sidney and Shakespeare and a conside: 
able company of others,® but he is independent and himself when 
he is imagining an encounter between persons, as repeatedly in this 
play and in The White Devil. 

Indeed, so much was this his deepest and most individual concern 
that the separate scene and its implications could be at odds with 
other parts of the play. There is no confusion when we see the 
Duchess as neglectful of duty and yet the foeus of our strongest 
sympathy and our admiration: those things can cohere in this play 
as in Shakespeare’s tragedies or in ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, the one 
play by Ford that is close to Webster in manner and attitude. But 
there is, I think, an element of imperfect resolution in The Duchess 
of Malfi, in that we are not at any one time made simultaneously) 


conscious of the separate strands in the pattern. In fact, Webster’s 
mind and attention do seem divided. The play includes a not very 
successfully handled tragedy of Ferdinand; at times it approaches 
(never, I think, quite reaches) the condition of the emblem-writing. 


with suffering goodness exhibited to our view; at other times the 
frailty of the Duchess is underlined and explored; and at the end 
we are offered, somewhat carelessly, the notion that the Cardinal 
and Ferdinand have been mere intruders on a normality which will 
be restored in the person of the young Duke. In Lear, the weakness 
of the man, his authority and insight, his function as a king, and 
the importance of his story to the nation, seem to grow together as 
the play proceeds ; whereas in The Duchess we are pulled snecessive- 
ly in different directions, and on the completion of our reading are 
likely to feel we have the task of constructing a whole of which 
Webster has given us the separate parts. 

University of Durham CLIFFORD LEECH 

4 The Elizabethan Love Sonnet (London 1956), p. 140. 

5In the same number of Philological Quarterly as the two articles referred to 


above, Robert W. Dent, ‘‘ John Webster and Nicolas de Montreux,’’ pp. 418-21, 
has convincingly added a newcomer to this list. 








